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THE PARISIAN SUBURB OF PASSY. 
Its Architecture in the Days of Franklin. 


ip HE obliterating hand of Time passes so ruthlessly over the sur- 
; face of the land that it is often a matter of great difficulty to 
form a correct idea of the aspect of our cities and suburbs in ancient 
times. Passy, the favorite place of residence of thousands of Ameri- 
cans and English who come to Paris every year, is no exception to 
the rule. So many changes have taken place in this beautiful suburb 
that, to picture it as it really was in the comparatively recent days 
of Benjamin Franklin, let alone its appearance at a remoter period, 
needs no little effort of the imagination, coupled with an antiquarian 
knowledge which few have the time or the patience to acquire. How 
difficult it is, for instance, for those familiar with modern Passy, 
the bustling activity of its main street, its agreeable avenues bor- 
dered with fine villas and lined with shady chestnuts, to figure to 
themselves that it was once a rugged tract of open country. The 
present is so real that it seems hardly possible it could ever have 
been different. Yet rare old engravings and title deeds of estates 
in the city archives tell an unmistakable tale. Passy in 1658, in 
which year the manorial rights came into the possession of a M. 
and Mme. Claude Chahu, who were the real founders of the suburb, 
was but a mere village of vine-growers and farmers—a cluster of 
cottages around a small manor-house and a twenty-acre estate. 
However, owing to its exceptionally favorable situation, the place 
was destined to grow rapidly; and the hundred years or so be- 
tween the date of its elevation to the dignity of a parish and that of 
Benjamin Franklin’s visit to obtain the support of France in Amer- 
ica’s war with England saw many wonderful changes. The little 
estate of the Chahu family became exceedingly extensive, and their 
modest manor-house gave place to a stately chateau, known as La 
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FIG. 1—THE HOTEL DE VALENTINOIS. 


The remains of the hotel are situated in the courtyard of the Friars of Christian Doctrine. 
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Poupliniére, so called after its occupier, Jean Joseph Le Riche de 
La Poupliniére, who, in his rdle of patron of the arts, entertained 
there some of the most distinguished men of the day, including Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Carle Vanloo, Pigalle the sculptor, Latour the 
pastellist, and Chardin the painter of still life. Passy and district 
found favor in the eyes of royalty and the aristocracy. Four royal 
chateaux sprang into existence: the Chateau de Madrid, in the Bois 
de Boulogne; the Chateau de Chaillot; the Chateau de la Muette; 
and the Chateau du Coq, at Auteuil. The village boasted of three 
paved streets—the Grande Rue, now the Rue de Passy, which was 
the main road of the old village; the Rue Lasse, now named the 
Rue Raynouard, winding along the crest of the hill and leading to 


qe 


many little estates, which had been built on the hillside overlooking 


the river and the beautiful valley of the Seine; and the Rue Bois-le 
Vent, which led from the Chateau de la Muette to the Church of th 
\ssumption. But of these and other glories of the time of Frank 
lin littke remains to-day The domaine of the Chahus was swept 


away in 1820 to make room for a new quarter of six-story apart 


ment houses; only one of the four royal chateaux—the Chateau de 
la Muette—still exists; and of the three paved streets but a small 


~ott 7 > ] 
section of one ot tl 


1em, the Rue Bois-le-Vent, is known by its an 
cient name. 

\mong the many fine houses in old Passy was the Hotel de Valen- 
tinois, the entrance to which was in the Rue Basse, at the exact 
spot where the building occupied by the Friars of the Christian Doc- 
trine now stands. (Fig.1.) In this splendid mansion it was that the 
Comtesse de Valentinois, in the reign of Louis X\. received the 
celebrated Madame Du Barry. However, its special interest to 
\mericans lies in the fact that from 1777 to 1785 Franklin inhab 
ited one of the small houses adjoining the property. The owner of 
the estate at that time was Donatien Le Ray de Chaumont, a great 
admirer of our country and countrymen, who refused to receive 
any rent from Franklin during the seven vears he occupied his 
house. In the courtyard of the Friars’ establishment can still be 
seen a small portion of the mansion; but of Franklin's house—the 
exact site of which, as a tablet unveiled on March 8, 1896, in the 
presence of the Hon. James Eustis, then United States Ambassa- 
dor to France, indicates, was at the corner of the Rue Singer, where 
the Friars’ chapel now stands—not a stone remains. (Fig. 2.) Dur- 
ing the building of this chapel, however, the foundations were laid 
bare, so that, aided by contemporary records, one can give a toler- 
ably accurate description of the statesman’s residence. 

It had two wings, each terminated by a belvedere, ornamented 
with balustrades and supported by Tuscan columns. In the right 


wing was a drawing-room, ornamented with busts, and, at the side, 
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FIG. 2.—THE SITE OF FRANKLIN’S OLD HOUSE. 
The tablet has been placed on the wall of the Chapel, now 





occupying the site. 
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near a little quincunx, a conservatory. By means of a flight of steps 
in the courtyard, Franklin could reach a garden consisting of four 
separate plots surrounding an octagonal piece of water, boarded by 
two fine alleys of linden-trees, which were trimmed after the Italian 
style. Various contiguous buildings led to a gallery, filled with 
pictures and busts, at the end of which was a small bedroom and a 
terrace where Franklin could sit and take in a wonderful view of the 
Seine and its shady banks, in the immediate foreground, and of the 
wooded slopes of Issy, Meudon, and St. Cloud in the distance. 
When not being féted by the aristocracy of the neighborhood, or 
engaged, as he so frequently was, in farthering the interests of his 
country politically, Franklin spent part of his time in receiving 
visits from celebrated men and women. Early in the morning, 
when the weather was fine, he would go forth to take the waters of 
Passy, armed with a crab-apple stick which he never failed to carry 
on his walks abroad, returning immediately afterwards to study and 
attend to his immense correspondence. These ferruginous waters 
and the salubrious air of the district were the direct cause of the 
popularity of Passy, and undoubtedly one of the main reasons that 
induced Franklin to reside there. Doctors of the day affirmed that 
the waters were able to cure any disease, no matter how comp‘i- 
cated. The springs—five in number—were situated half way up 
the hill which slopes down to the Seine, and can still be found as 
they existed in Franklin’s time on the estate of the Comtesse Deles- 
sert, a splendid property of more than sixtv acres, bounded by the 
Rue Raynouard and the Quai de Passy, from which an excellent 
idea of what other domains were like in ancient times can be formed. 
Among other well-known people who flocked to Passy in the eigh- 
teenth century to take these waters was Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
He was the guest of the Delessert family, and lived in a small house 
at the top of their garden—a house with a “vaulted salon,” in which, 
as he relates in his “Confessions,” he obtained the inspiration whicn 
enabled him to compose his opera “Le Devin du Village.” This 
vaulted room can still, I believe, be seen under the shady parts 
the park. !xcept to a few old inhabitants of unshakable faith, te 
Passy waters have long since lost their efficacy. Little by little 
their much vaunted reputation slipped away, so that to-day they 
are almost forgotten. Modern inhabitants of Passv are reminded 
of the existence of these five springs by a most picturesque pas- 
sage, leading from No. 11 Rue Raynouard down to the Seine. 
(Figs. 3 and 4.) The Passage des Eaux, which was the principal 
means of access to the waters from the ancient Rue Basse, is one 
of the few parts of old Passy which remains unaltered, and, with 
the Rue Berton and a few other stony, tortuous streets in the near 
neighborhood, may be taken as an admirable specimen of the vil- 
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lage of one hundred and twenty vears ago. In an account of the 
attractions of Passy at the latter end of the eighteenth century 
a few words must be said about the celebrated Ranelagh, a 
dancing hall which was opened in July, 1774, on the open piece of 
ground at La Muette, where the children of the modern suburb 


now play under the charge of their nurses. There, in 1778, a 
} 


erand masonic fete was celebrated in Franklin's honor. He was 
the head of a Philadelphia lodge and the fete in question was 


ot 


eiven at the time of its affiliation with the French lodge of the Neufs 





























FIG. 4+.—THE RUE BERTON 
\ Bit of Old Passy. 


Sceurs, of which the Princesse de Lamballe, an intimate friend of 
Marie Antoinette, was a member, for in those days ladies of the 
Court could belong to the Freemasons. The Ranelagh and its small 
theatre was destroved in 1818 by a storm; it was rebuilt, but pulled 
down in 1837. 

The fact that it was quite near the Ranelagh, in the gardens of 
the Chateau de la Muette, the scene of manv a brilliant fashionable 
gathering, that Pilatre de Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlandes, on 
Nov. 21, 1783, in the presence of Franklin, Louis XVI., the Queen, 
and the Court, made the first free ascension in a fire-balloon re- 
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FIG. 5.—LOUIS XV. HOUSE IN PASSY. 


The former Cabinet du Physique of the King of France. 
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FIG. 6.—LOUIS XV. DOOR AT 58 RUE DE PASSY 
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minds me that not far from that place there still stands an old house 
of Franklin’s period which had some connection with the progress 
of science. It is situated at the corner of the Rue de la Pompe and 
the Rue de Passy, the entrance being at No. 84 of the latter street. 
(Fig. 5.) Viewed from the Rue de la Pompe, there is nothing very 
striking in its appearance; but, seen from the courtyard, its stone 
carving, its long, narrow windows, and its fine wrought-iron work, 
present a not unpleasing aspect. This house, which, by the way, is 
destined shortly to disappear, like so many other historical land- 
marks in Paris, was Louis XV. “Cabinet du Physique ;” in other 























FIG. 7.—THE CONVENT DES BONS-HOMMES. 


From a water-color drawing painted by Renier Vinkelés in 1770 


words, the laboratory where the king's scientists carried out experi- 
ments. Louis XV., who took a great deal of interest in the scientific 
researches of the Abbé Nollet at the Enfants de France, had his labor- 
atory transported from that institution to a building in the gardens 
of La Muette. In time this building became so crowded with experi- 
mental apparatus that it was necessary to find a larger place, so the 
king purchased the house now known as 84 Rue de Passy. At the 
beginning of the reign of Louis XVI., in June, 1774, the “Cabinet 
du Physique” was placed under the charge of two members of the 
Academy of Sciences, Marie Alexis de Rochon, known as the Abbé 
Rochon, and the physician, Jean Baptiste Leroy, second son of the 
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celebrate] clockmaker to the king. The former devoted his atten- 
tion to the science of optics ; the latter to that of electricity. Both 
were close friends of Franklin, and received much valuable assist- 
ance and advice from him in the course of their experiments. Le- 
roy, in particular, derived much benefit from his intercourse with 
the old statesman, especially when, at his house in the Rue Basse 
he erected the first lightning-conductor in France. This Louis 


XV. building ceased to be used as a laboratory in 1790, and since 


























FIG. S.—THE OLDEST HOUSE IN PASSY 


No. 9 Rue Beethoven. 


then, though not of recent vears, has been the dwelling place ot 
many celebrated people. 

Among the relics of the past, two others have yet to be men- 
tioned. One is a massive carved Louis XV. door, ornamented with 
wrought-iron work, at No. 58 Rue de Passy, which is worthy of 
more than a cursory glance; the other is a house at No. 9 Rue Bee- 
thoven, a street which in narrowness and filthiness, strikingly recalls 
a London slum. (Figs.6 and 7). This house, judging by its high roof 
and mullioned window, is the oldest in Passy; and it has an addi- 
tional interest to the antiquarian as being the place where, more 
than a century ago, the inhabitants of the village paid their taxes. 
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FIG. 9.—VIEW OF ONE SIDE OF THE TROCADERO HOTELS. 
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-A PRIVATE HOUSE ON THE BOULEVARD DELESSERT. 
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\t the time when the Couvent des Bons-Hommes existed on the site 
of the modern Boulevard Delessert, as represented in Renier Vin- 
kelés’ watercolor drawing of 1770, the Rue Beethoven was in direct 
communication with that religious establishment and the center of 
the village (Fig. 8.) Nowadays, its importance has gone—it is a 
back street of no account, inhabited by the poorest of the poor; a 
veritable eyesore to the fine new buildings which, on almost every 
side, have hemmed it round. 

Compare this squalid “cul de sac” with the fine streets and ave- 


] 


nues of the modern suburb, its tumble-down houses with the mas- 


sive Trocadéro Hotels, which tower above it, with that elegant lit 
tle private house on the Boulevard Delessert, hardly a_ stone's 
throw away, or with that magnificent new apartment house on the 


Boulevard Beauséjour, and we shall be able to judge of the immens« 


progress which Passy has made since the days of Franklin. (Figs. 9, 


ro and 11.) Modern Passy, which may not inappropriately be said to 


bear the same relation to Paris as the quarter bounded by goth 


and 125th Street, 8th Avenue and the Hudson River, does to New 
York, has now a multiplicity of means of communication with Paris 
equal, if not superior, to those in our own city. The hired vehicles of 
a bygone century, lumbering over stony roads, have given place to 
the Ceinture Railway, the Metropolitain Electric Railway, several 
lines of compressed air trams, horse-trams, omnibuses, and the 
swift gliding steamboats on the Seine. The village which Frank 
lin made his home for seven vears of his life had but a few hundred 
inhabitants, and even at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century 
the population numbered only 1800, But in 1820 it had risen to 
3,034, In 1836 to 5,702, in 1856 to 17,594, in 1896 to 84,948, and at 
the last census to 121,131. As the population has increased, so has 


the price of land risen to extraordinary sums. Whereas, in the 
time of Benjamin Franklin, a plot 25 by 100 of land could be pur- 
chased, nearly anywhere in Passy, for 396 francs, it now varies be- 
tween 79,200 francs and 92,400 francs, in the Rue de Passy, and has 
been known to fetch, in such thoroughfares as the fashionable Ave- 
nue Henri-Martin, as much as 158,400 francs! Could better proof 
be given of the advance which the most pleasant suburb of Paris 
has made than these eloquent figures? 


Frederic Lees. 
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TITLE PAGE TO BABY’S BOUQUET. 


Designed by Walter Crane. 
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J ENGLISH DECORATION AND WALTER CRANE.* 


>Y VERY now and then an instance is given us of the very singu- 
iD lar difference of point of view between our Atmerican writers 
and thinkers on fine art and their English congeners. Brethern they 
be; but they are hardly akin in any true Scotch sense—they 
are hardly of the same kind—they do not stand by one another. 
The concurrence of opinion among the small body of artists in this 
country who determine the line of thought in matters of fine art is 
as different as may be from any similar concurrence of opinion 
which could be obtained in London. 

The fact that American thought is almost wholly drawn from 
other sources than Great Britain is the chief and perhaps sufficient 
cause of this divergence. For what are the curious and unexampled 
facts in this particular case? Great Britain has an old established 
school of art, not, indeed, coherent and in any way organized as are 
some of the Continental schools, but more independent of the rest 
of the world than any other school can claim to be. Great Britain 
is very much affected by the fact that Ruskin lived and preached 
and labored in England and Scotland, and by the fact that no En- 
glishman would, of his own option and freely, say in print that he 
thought Ruskin’s influence was either slight or injurious—how- 
ever much he might think so. Great Britain is, moreover, the 
land in which the leaders of thought in literature, sociology, and 
the like, ignore the fine arts of design far more than the people of 
any other modern race with whom we have to reckon. The United 
States, on the other hand, is an as yet untaught mass of people, 
forming not one community but many, which, indeed, coalesce 
easily in all political and national matters, but not at all in matters 
of opinion; and having within it a small body of very highly taught 
artists, some of whom can write and speak as well as paint or model, 
or, indeed, in some cases, write and speak far better than they can 
paint or model. Such persons exist, indeed, in every artistic body, 
whether large or small, and their work may be as important as that 
of the more successful artists. The American thinker on fine art 
feels himself to be backed up by the traditions of the great past, 
brought to him, indeed, through a French teaching in the first place, 
but made independent of that teaching by his own almost unham- 
pered processes of thought. He, far more than the Englishman 
(so he thinks) has had all the past of Europe to look at with equal 
eyes, with eyes of respect and delight and awe, and he takes in the 





*“The Art of Walter Crane.” By P. G. Konody. London: George Bell & Sons, 1902. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.) Pp. xiii., 149 
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many manifestations of the artistic spirit during the past six hun- 
dred years with, (as he thinks), a larger sympathy and a stronger 
grasp than can the man of insular traditions. Granted the excep- 
tions, both ways, and never forgetting the noble thinking done by 
two or three Englishmen whose names are constantly with us, and 
the above statement may be a fairly accurate one of the essential 
difference of the point of view between the little crowd of Amer- 
ican thinkers on art and the considerably larger body of English 
workers in the same direction. 

It is said above that the Americans and the Englishmen can never 
agree as to Ruskin, and this mainly because Ruskin is an English- 
man and, in Englishmen’s eyes, one of the literary lights of the 
nineteenth century. It seems to be nearly in that way that we ac- 
count for the respect shown in England for the work and the influ- 
ence of William Morris and again of Walter Crane. If we concern 
ourselves with William Morris as the producer of actual designs 
of decorative purposes, it is hardly to be imagined that we, that is 
the artists of the United States, will ever accept that contribution 
to the art of the past century with any gratitude or any marked 
complaisance. We will try to clear our minds of all association 
with Morris, the sociologist, or the narrative poet and the repro 
ducer of Froissart for the modern Englishman, and if we do so 
there is left but little, nor would any number of persons of “light 
and leading’ on the western side of the Atlantic accept Morris’s 
work, taken altogether, as being of any great consequence. It is 
somewhat so with the work of Walter Crane. Put out of mind the 
sociologist and the advocate of certain theories of design, and con- 
sider only the designs that we have had before us, during thirty 
years, in bock illustrations, in elaborate title pages, in wall papers, 
in tablets and bas-reliefs, in painted friezes and in ‘“‘easel-pictures” 
—all alike are of but little weight. As, however, our object here 
is to show the best there is of him, the writer has spent some hours 
in making the best possible selections of purely decorative 
pieces from the richly illustrated book named below, and 
it is from these and from other of the most impressive 
pieces that any conclusions here given are drawn. The 
title page to the Baby's Opera with the Oriental look- 
ing stage setting, the row of footlights and the cat and the dog oc- 
cupying the place of the orchestra, is a pretty design, and the pil- 
asters at the side with the natural Renaissance scrolls happily re- 
placed by groups of children’s toys, and the three white mice form- 
ing a sort of frieze below make a setting even better than the cen- 
tral composition. The title page to the Baby’s Bouquet is still bet- 
ter in the distribution of the parts, though there is perhaps less 
immediate significance in it. One may enjoy very heartily the 
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contrast between the babies with their spoons and bowls and the 
winged babies above, and him who holds up the anthemion in the 
middle, a gorgevus breakfast-table centre piece if ever there was 
one! And there are still other babies, the two naked ones below 
who are cultivating their garden, and the little orchestra above of a 
satyr child, a human child and a monkey, perhaps; all that is very 
clever and the disposition of the parts is still better. These two 
books were published in 1877 and 1879, and “Pan Pipes” which 
followed them were of interest to us and to our children 
when they first appeared. The earlier books were, indeed, at 
tractive for the moment when contrasted with the feeble books for 
children of the time; this present writer remembers being inter- 
ested for a moment in the strong, flat colors in Beauty and the 
Beast, the Yellow Dwarf, and the rest; but such a feeling could 
not last long. The ineffably beautiful work of Caldecott was laid 
beside it, if it were children’s books that one was seeking for, and 
then Mr. Crane himself, in search perhaps for greater refinement, 
went off into the feeble delicacies of The Baby’s Own AZsop, and, 
without great change, into the artistic insignificance of llora’s 
Feast, the last not, indeed, a child’s book in any limited sense. The 
Masque of Days, in 1901, finishes the list of the books given at the 
close of the present volume, although the designs here reproduced 
are not the best of that collection. Certainly no drawing upon the 
margin of a page was ever less significant than the April lool. 

But to leave the books, and to take up the matter of pure deco 
ration, in which, perhaps, the best record may be thought to be 
made, the May Tree frieze is certainly an attractive composition 
and one can see how easily, by slight changes in the drawing of the 
blossoming tree and the trunks behind it, such a frieze may vary 
as it runs around a room, may vary just enough for variety while 
retaining always sufficient unity. Wall papers are given in this 
book rather freely, all of them “by permission of Messrs. Jeffrey 
and Company” and the writer confesses to having no acquaintance 
with these wall papers except as seen in these reproductions, which 
cannot be trusted to allow of a uniformly just estimate. Changes 
in scale, a substitution of color for gray and white, destroy any pos- 
sibility of being sure of the result in wall decoration of a design 
shown here in half-tone. The colored plates, of which there are 
three, are more to the purpose, of course, but unfortunately we 
cannot reproduce them here. One of those given in color, “Rose 
Bush Paper” with “Lion and Dove Frieze” is surprisingly good. 
If all the wall papers were as good as that the community might 
move in the matter and give Mr. Crane a chance to carry out with 
the brush, and with turn of wrist and caressing of fingers, such 
designs as are really too refined to be entrusted to the rudely-en- 
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THE “NATIONAL” WALL PAFER 


Designed by Walter Crane. 
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graved wood-block, and the flat printing-off. After much considera 
tion it is decided to give here the wall paper called the ‘* National,” 
where the military saints, Saint George, Saint Andrew, and Saint 
Patrick, each forming the centre of a well-designed circlet, broken 
by the pennon and the staff of its lance, alternate with escutcheons 
charged in a curious, fantastic way with the arms of the United 
Kingdom. Finally, we will look at a photograph of the lead tablet 
set up on the house in London in which Turner lived and worked, 
a design which would be perfectly successful but for a certain look 
as if it were determined to be a design at any cost. The more a 
man plays with lettering, which is one of the most delightful things 
for the decorative artist, the more he is inclined to make the 

letters simple—that at 





“wh : 
least 1s what an expe 








rience of architectural 
work, ancient and con- 
temporary, leads to. 
lo most persons 
who examine this vol- 
ume there will be 
something of a revela- 








tion in the number of 
easel pictures described 
in it and even repro- 
duced in photograph. 





It is hardly the most 
important thing for 





columns of this jour- 
nal to undertake, and 








LEAD TABLET UPON THE House IN wuicn ‘MS 1s fortunate, for 

TURNER LIVED. the merits and short- 

Designed by Walter Crane. comings of these com- 

positions would re- 

quire very careful consideration that injustice should not 

be done them in either direction. In a curious way they are the 

visible work of the decorative artist, and yet they are loaded with 

thought of the non-artistic sort—with sentiment, with association, 

with moral teaching of all kinds. It is hard enough to criticise 

aright such work as this when done by a recognized master of 

moralizing art, such as Watts: it is a comfort not to have to do it 
in connection with a less able designer. 

Concerning the text of this book, it must be said that the author 
has been entirely straightforward and consistent in his attempt not 
to over-praise the separate works of his hero; that he refuses to 
make a hero of him, and tries, at least in the separate examinations 
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of this and that branch of his work, to speak calmly and to express 
deliberately formed opinions. He is careful, too, to quote Mr. 
Crane’s own opinions and hopes, especially in the first chapter. 
“Art and Socialism ;” for in Crane as in Morris the social idea was 
always very close to the artistic aspiration. The retlections upon 
an artist of this character of a clear-headed and friendly critic can 
not fail to make an interesting book. There is underlying it all, 
however, the feeling that somehow the artist is of very great im- 
portance—of very high rank—allusions to his greatness and his ex- 
cellence in a general way are always coming into the argument; 
and we come back to the sentences in which this article begins; it 
is not that the United States and Great Britain, speaking through 
their students of art, would differ so much in their opinions of any 
one work of art, as that their notions of what is really important to 
the modern world would differ very widely. 
Russell Sturgis. 
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THE MEETING OF TWO STREETS ON A PARIS SQUARE 
























































THE PLAN OF A CITY. 
The Rectangular Plan. 


\ > everybody knows, the City of New York—with the excep 
£ tion of the downtown districts, which already existed—was 
planned out by commissioners appointed in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to determine the lines which the city should 
follow in its growth. The New York of to-day is their workman 
ship to the very letter. It is the triumph of the straight lines. The 
sight of that endless series of straight streets has inspired a literary 
friend of ours to compose a ballad in prose which we take the lib 
erty to quote: 


“In straight New York, Broadway runs riot.” 
Broadway. 


On a chess-board, imagine a line cutting the squares it traverses, 
into obtuse and sharp angles, all equal geometrically to two right 
angles, doubtless, but in reality, so different: this is Broadway 
crossing New York. 

New York’s birth was a natural one: a settlement of houses 
placed right and left on the extremity of a narrow tongue of land; 
houses upon houses, streets upon streets, churches upon churches, 
that had grown according to the increasing necessities of life, in 
picturesque irregularity. Each street received a name. New York 
was formed like every city in the world, and it did not lack charm. 

When, on a sombre day, the councils of the city reunited, coun- 
cils composed of grave men with shaved upper lip and round 
beard covering the chin. The eldest member arose and spoke: 

“Brother citizens, complaints of the disorder and irregularity of 
our town multiply; the license of our streets is extreme; they cross 
at all manners of angles, stretch out or stop, according to their 
good pleasure, and assume fantastic names difficult to remember, 
whose origin is often obscure and even vulgar. This is contrary to 
propriety and good policy. There are, moreover, graver faults: 
wasted grounds, little fields that some call parks, oval and strange 
shaped places. This scandalous state of affairs must not be allowed 
to continue. 

“IT propose that we decide upon a general plan, by which our 
dearly beloved city may be properly developed, and which should 
bring order and correction to the scattered flock of our houses. 

“Let us divide the land of the peninsula of Manhattan in equal 


*See also ‘‘Art in the City’’ in the November Number of Architectural Record 
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rectangular lots, where the streets will reach from the Hudson to 
the East River; perpendicularly, throughout the entire length of 
the city, may be traced avenues. Let us make away with the use of 
sonorous names; let us number them from south to north; let the 
avenues be counted from one to ten, the fifth serving to divide the 
east and the west of the city. In this manner all will become clear 
and arithmetical, and our children going to school in the morning 
can measure, by the number of the blocks passed, the number of 




















GARDENS IN THE HEART OF PARIS. 


The Louvre, the Tuileries Gardens and the Champs-Elysées. 


miles accomplished; twenty blocks being equal to one mile, or to 
sixteen hundred and nine of those metres which the French people, 
who love change, have adopted as measurement.” 

Having spoken in such wise, he spat on the floor, and held his 
peace. 

Everything was done according to these proposals. Old New 
York was left as it stood, and lots for the new town were traced on 
paper up to two hundred and I know not what number. And young 
New York, from that time on, grew like a child in an orthopedic 
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corset. There were no places set apart in the plan for sparkljng 
fountains under shady trees; no edifice to interrupt the monotony 
of eternally straight and parallel lines; and the streets, each with its 
number like a convict in a prison; and the avenues, all the avenues, 
stretched onward, onward indefinitely, with the sky for back- 
ground; and not an inch of land lost: all is geometrically correct 
and convenient for the little children, who, going to school, meas- 





ure, by the number of blocks they pass, the number of miles accom- 
plished. 
But, in the general regularity, one street emancipates itself 


Broadway, from the south to the north of the city, traces its diag- 




















A BRIDGE AND A MONUMENT. 
The Fountaine St. Michel, disguising the blank wall caused by the meeting of two streets. 





onal line, makes even a bend—impossible as it may seem—at Grace ; 
Church, and, maintaining its name and individuality, runs in ad- 
venturous manner across the chess-board, making merry upon 
meeting her little sisters, so well balanced and keeping straight file, 
saluting such proper ladies as are the avenues; here leaving a strip 
of land so narrow that it cannot be built upon—a lost space; there 
mingling tumultuously with the life of another artery, destroying 


all frightful symmetries and creating all along its course picturesque 
fantasy. i 


“In straight New York, Broadway runs riot.” 


The commissioners who committed New York to the rectangular 
plan incurred a grave responsibility. They mortgaged the future. 
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1—ONE OF THE AVENUES CONVERGING ON THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE. 
2—THE PONT DES ARTS AND THE INSTITUTE. 
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modern New York is their handiwork ne varietur. For a task of 
that sort men of genius were needed—men able to foresee the city’s 
immense growth, and imbued with a strong sense of the beauty 
which cities ought to have. Unhappily, they were simply engineers 

men devoid of all imagination. Their work proves only too 
clearly that they also lacked intelligence. 

Nothing is more tiresome than an infinite number of perfectly 
straight streets and avenues running on and on until they lose 
themselves in the sky. One goes along them without ever seeing 
an edifice closing the vista. There is a terrible monotony about a 
city each street of which is the counterpart of its neighbors. The 





























A LUXURIOUS AVENUE. 


The Avenue des Champs-Elysées and the ‘“‘Chevaux de Marly. 


ideal for a city to aim at is not that the newly arrived stranger shall 
be able to dispense with a map and find his road unaided. 

The commissioners of 1812*—whose names ought to be execu- 
crated by every inhabitant of New York—left little space for 
parks. Let us quote their report: 

“It may be a matter of surprise that so few vacant spaces have 
been left, and those so small, for the benefit of fresh air and conse- 
quent preservation of health. Certainly, if the City of New York 


*The Legislature, on April 3, 1807, appointed Governor Morris, Simeon de Witt and 
John Rutherford, Commissioners of Streets and Roads in the City of New York 
with ‘‘exclusive power to lay out streets, roads and public squares. . ** The city 

lan established by the Commissioners is substantially that which exists to- ~day between n 
ougton and 155th streets. (‘‘A History of Real Estate,’’ etc., in New York City.- 
Record aud Guide.) 
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was destined to stand on the side of a small stream, such as the 
Seine or Thames, a great number of ample spaces might be need- 
ful. But those large arms of the sea which embrace Manhattan 
Island render its situation, in regard to health and pleasure, as well 
as to convenience of commerce, peculiarly felicitous. When, there- 
fore, from the same causes, the prices of land are so uncommonly 
great, it seems proper to admit the principles of economy to greater 
influence than might, under circumstances of a different kind, have 
consisted with the dictates of prudence and the sense of duty.” 
What wise commissioners, and what well-placed economy! In 
the middle of the century Central Park was opened, and at the end 























AN AVENUE IN A FASHIONABLE DISTRICT. 


The ‘‘Carré Marigny” in the Champs-Elysées, with trees, lawn and flower beds. 


of the century Riverside was planned; but all the rest of the city, as 
far as One Hundred and Fifty-sixth Street, is practically without 
parks or gardens, as those wise commissioners wished it to be. 

The commissioners, after choosing the abominable rectangular 
plan, had not even sufficient intelligence to foresee that certain dis- 
tricts of the city would be centers of luxury. Having traced the 
long avenues and decided that Fifth Avenue should divide the city, 
they ought to have foreseen that that thoroughfare would,some day 
or other, become the main avenue of New York—that all the lux- 
ury of the city would gravitate thereto, and, in view of this, they 
should have planned it two or three times as wide as the other ave- 
nues. They did nothing of the kind, and now Fifth Avenue is a 
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narrow, treeless, congested avenue, the like of which would not 
be tolerated by a provincial town at any price. 


Suppose, on the contrary, that there existed, between Madison 
Square and Central Park, an avenue three hundred feet in width, 
planted with trees on either side of a spacious roadway, with broad 
sidewalks, and a continuous series of flower beds, clumps of shrubs ) 
and patches of well-kept grass—in fact, something similar to the 
Avenue des Champs-Elysées in Paris; and suppose, further, that 
this avenue was bordered by the palaces of American millionaires— 
Silver Kings, Petroleum Kings, and other monarchs. In that case 
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; RUE DE RIVOLI. 
a The type of uniform street fronts. 
] New York would possess a central artery worthy of the city and 
) the renown of which would be world wide. 
| Let the new cities of the United States profit by New York’s ex 
f perience and take care not to follow her example. 
Leaving now the question of plan, which, as far as New York is 
. concerned, is one which cannot be reopened, let us see what are the 
rules observed by the City of Paris in the embellishment of that 


capital. We shall find that heavy sacrifices have been made to the 
shrine of aesthetics. 








Height of the Houses. 





In Paris, the height of the houses is limited, the limit varying ac- 
cording to the width of the street on which the house is located. 
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Nothing could be better. Hygiene requires that the sunshine find 
its way into the narrow streets as well as into the broad thorough- 
fares; while, speaking from an aesthetic point of view, what can be 
expected of a street where a house of two stories is flanked by a 
sky-scraper of twenty? Hence, there is a certain harmonious sym- 
metry about Paris streets. One cannot imagine a house of twenty 
five stories on the Place de 1'Etoile, facing the Arc de Triomphe. 
Millions are going to be spent in New York upon the construction 
of a superb library. The architects are highly cultivated men, and 
men of taste. They will put up an edifice which will do honor to the 
citv. This edifice is going to stand in a small garden bordered on 
its four sides by streets, the houses of which are still, at the present 
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THE TREES OF PARIS 

The Boulevard de la Madeleine 
time, of a reasonable height ; but once the library is built, the neigh- 
boring ground will rise in value, and it is probable that before ten 
years have passed the existing houses will have given place to im- 
mense sky-scrapers. Surrounded by these monsters, the library 
will appear insignificant, and the architectural effect will be de- 
stroyed. 

The Paris municipal regulations are also very strict in regard to 
the fronts. In certain streets uniform fronts are insisted upon: 
such is the case, for instance, with the Rue de Rivoli, which is bor- 
dered by arcades; and so, too, is it with the Place Venddme. We 
like the picturesque, but it must be admitted that very fine effects 
can be produced with symmetry and uniformity. 
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Rules, however, can only be restrictive: they prescribe height, 
alignment and relief. Therefore, the municipal council, desirous of 
exciting a desire for embellishment, has instituted an annual house- 
front competition. The winning houses are exempted from certain 
city taxes. Landlords thus have a monetary interest in trying to 
give their houses a handsome appearance. Competitions of this 
kind—which can be organized by private associations if the city 
council proves indifferent—maintain a certain standard of art. They 
might, in the long run, exercise a very salutary influence, especially 
if the terms of the competition were sensible ones—that is, if the 
prizes were to be awarded, not for luxury, but for taste, and could 




















Paris 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE PARIS TREES. 
taken frcm the Eiffel Tower, by special permission granted the Architectural Record 


be competed for by the well-built workman’s cottage, as well as by 
the sumptuous palace of the millionaire. 

Amongst other excellent rules laid down by the City of Paris, we 
will cite the one which forbids trolley tram lines inside the city. 
Within a few years’ time, the metropolitan system of electric rail- 
roads (chiefly underground) will be complete. It will comprise half 
a score of lines running through every district of Paris, which will 
then be the city which will have best solved the knotty problem of 
rapid transit. Nobody can deny that the New York elevated rail- 
road, commodious as it may be, is a standing evesore, just as the 
noise of the trains, running at the height of one’s first floor win- 
dows, is a permanent offense to the ears. 

Jean Schopfer. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY NEW YORK RESIDENCE. 


? T is an extraordinary fact that at the present day, there is practi 
. cally only one class of private dwelling erected on the island 
of Manhattan—the dwelling intended for comparatively rich people. 
It is true that the Borough of Manhattan is not the whole of New 
York; and it is true that after the Subway is in operation, there may 
be erected on Washington Heights residences that cost less than 
$20,000; but the fact remains that this section of the city, which 
twenty-five years ago was chiefly a collection of private dwellings, 
small and great, has now no room for a building of that descrip- 
tion, which does not cost with the land at least $40,000, and there 
are singularly few now under construction, which can be bought for 
any such price. 

The truth of this statement can be very completely confirmed 
by an examination of the records of the Building Department. The 
following table shows the number of dwellings, plans for which 
were filed each vear from 1889 to October Ist of the present vear, 
and the varving amounts these dwellings were estimated to cost: 


Average 





No per 

dwellings. Estima‘ed cost. dwelling 
1902 (January to September)... 120 $7798 AM $64,000 
1901 5.927.000 59,800 
1900 83.928 OO0 35,000 
1899 8. 320 700 ?4 G00 
1898 6.182.800 18 200 
1S97T 7.492.100 15.200 
IS96 9.027 950 13,400 
S95 8.799.750 17.000 
1894 8.406.160 17.200 
1893 9,516,750 19.000 
1892 12,65 17,500 
1891 11 16.900 
1880 12 15.100 
LSS 12 16.700 





This table tells a very remarkable tale. From 1889 to 1892 
there were plans filed for about 700 dwellings each year to cost in 
the neighborhood of $12,000,000, the average cost of each dwell- 
ing being from $15,000 to $17,000, and the average price of the 
house when completed about $25,000. After 1892 the number of 
the dwellings for which plans were filed diminished, with the ex- 
ception of the year 1897, anywhere from a third to a half, the low 
water of this period being reached in 1899 when plans were filed 
for only 338 dwellings. During the same period the average es- 
timated cost of each dwelling had increased to $24,600, which 
would mean that at this stage the typical residence sold for about 
$35,000. Then came a sudden and remarkable change in condi- 
tions. In 1900 plans were filed for only 112 residences, in 1901 for 
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RESIDENCE OF E. J. NICHOLS. 


No. 4 East 79th Street, New York City. . P. H. Gilbert, Architect. 
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only 99, and in the first nine months of 1902 for only 117; but at 
the same time, there was an extraordinary increase in the average 
estimated cost of each dwelling. In 1900 it had jumped to $35,000, 
in 1g01 to $59,800, and in 1902 to $66,600. When it is remembered 
that a residence which costs $66,000 to build, must represent to 
its purchaser a total expenditure of at least twice that sum, it will 
be realized to what an extraordinary extent have the conditions, 
under which dwellings are erected in Manhattan been revolution- 
ized. 

The causes of this radical transformation are both numerous and 
complex. Primarily it is due to the steady increase in the value 
of real estate in Manhattan—particularly in those parts of the Bor- 
ough which were more or less easily accessible by means of the 
elevated roads. During the period included by the table above, the 
West Side was the great area of improvement, and until within a 
few vears from one-half to two-thirds of all the money invested in 
private residences was spent in that district. But with the in- 
creased value of land there came to be an ever stronger tendency 
for apartment houses to take the place of private dwellings, and 
this tendency was suddenly accelerated in 1898 by the introduction 
of a new and very popular type of seven-story flat. So many of 
these flats were erected within a year or two that values were forced 
up beyond the reach of the builders of inexpensive residences, and 
a sudden diminution of the number of such residences erected took 
place. Thus, whereas ten or twelve years ago about five hundred 
private dwellings were built annually upon the West Side, in 1900 
plans were filed for only 68 residences to be erected in that dis- 
trict, and in 1901 for only 28. The average estimated cost of these 
buildings reached in the second named year the figure of $33,200. 

Coincident, however, with the economic unavailability of private 
residences, came an unprecedented demand for dwellings of a 
more expensive kind. Prosperity was beginning to have its effect. 
Poor men had become rich. Rich men had become richer than 
ever. The very rich from all over the country were flocking to 
New York, and seeking dwellings regardless of cost. At about the 
same time it became definitely settled that there was only one sec- 
tion of the city, in which people who were both rich and fashion- 
able could-live. Time was when a migration of such people 
to the West Side seemed possible; but this is no longer the case. 
Occasionally a millionaire like C. M. Schwab cuts off a big slice of 
the Riverside Drive for his own particular use; but these are ex- 
ceptional cases. The region east of the Central Park and south 
thereof between Madison and Sixth Avenues, to about Thirty-fourth 
Street, has been designated as the one fashionable district. Within 
this area much of which has already been built over once, resi- 
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dences are not only not giving way to apartment houses, but they are 
aggressively displacing the larger, though in this case the cheaper 
buildings. Six and seven-story apartment houses have been torn 
down to afford room for five-story residences. Between $70 and 
$80 a square foot has been paid for desirable Fifth Avenue corners, 
and all over the section a twenty-five foot frontage is cheap at 
$75,000. The figures tell the story plainly enough. In 1go1, al- 
though plans had been filed for only 28 dwellings to be built in the 
district west of Central Park, plans were filed for 36 dwellings to 
be erected east of the Park, the average Cost of each dwelling in 
that district being no less than $91,700. During the first nine 
months of 1902, the figures apparently, but only apparently, tell a 
different story. Plans were filed for 31 dwellings to be erected west 
of Central Park, at an average cost of $71,600 for each dwelling, 
but this list contained Mr. Schwab’s $900,000 residence, which 
raised the average considerably, and 18 houses, plans for which 
were filed by the Clark estate. Both of these operations were ex- 
ceptional, considering present conditions in that part of the city. 
On the other hand, the district east of Central Park is to be 
credited with plans for 30 residences, to be built at an average cost 
ot $72,600 each. It is in still another section of the city, however, 
that the filings are most remarkable. In the district south of Fifty- 
ninth Street every residence erected means another building de- 
stroyed; and during the first nine months of 1902 plans were filed 
for 29 private dwellings to be erected at an average cost of $96,900 
each, and if to these were added the plans for residences that were 
so radically altered as to be practically new buildings, the number 
would be doubled. All of which goes to show that in Manhattan 
there at least is one class of building that is not only clinging ten- 
aciously to its present location, but is even displacing other kinds 
ot buildings which in the past have crept into its vicinity. 

It will be seen from the above that residences are now being 
erected in the Borough of Manhattan for rich men and for them 
only. An equally important fact about these residences is that they 
are more often than not built by speculative builders. It might have 
been supposed that a man who proposed to pay $100,000 or more 
for his residence would desire to have plans drawn to suit his par- 
ticular likes and needs—both esthetic and practical. It would have 
seemed impossible to “standardize” such an expensive class of man- 
ufactured product, and to put it on the market properly planned 
to suit the preferences of any one of a score of millionaires. As a 
matter of fact a very large proportion of these expensive residences 
have been and are being erected under precisely those conditions by 
speculative builders. Out of the 90 plans of new residences filed dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1902, for erection either east or west of 
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the Park, or south of Fifty-ninth Street, 67 were the enterprises of 


firms who were building to resell; and twice within the year, resi- 





dences that they put upon the market at figures not far from $500, 




































ooo have found purchasers—in one case the partner in a large bank 
ing house and in another a member of the Gould family. 

From the zsthetic point of view, it is undoubtedly an extremely 
unfortunate fact that so large a share of this exclusive business has 
fallen into the hands of speculators, for dwellings designed under 
such conditions must almost necessarily be commonplace or worse ; 
and it speaks ill for the esthetic education of the average American 
millionaire that his preferences about his domestic surroundings 
are so indefinite and impersonal that he will pay a huge price for 
a house that was designed to suit anybody—who had the money. 
But this fact, important and unfortunate as it 1s, should not prevent 
the recognition of the more important fact that zsthetic consider- 
ations, and improved esthetic standards have been profoundly in- 
fluential in determining the character of the modern expensive New 
York residence. Even the speculative builders spare neither 
money nor pains in the attempt to make the dwellings they put upon 
the market tempting to fastidious customers; and, if the means 
which they adopt to this end are frequently grievous and disheart- 
ening, the fault is as much their customers as their own. Several 
of them have even had the courage and good sense to employ the 
very best architects in the profession—with .results that compare 
favorably to those obtained under.-less restricted economic condi- 
tions. It should be added also that while these builders have placed 
or are placing more than a hundred of these expensive dwellings 
on the market, up to the present time a very small proportion of 
them have been sold—so that what with excessively high prices for 
land and the large number of unsold dwellings now being offered 
this branch of the business is likely to be much reduced in 1903. 

In spite of the activity of the speculative builders, a much larger 
proportion of rich men than formerly have their houses built from 
plans prepared by their own architects; and the example of these 
men has had an extremely important influence in determining 
and improving current zsthetic standards in the matter of resi 
dences. In considering what these standards are we shall ignore 
dwellings that are wider than twenty-five or thirty feet, because the 
men who can afford a dwelling erected on a lot as much as or more 
than 50 feet wide are after all extremely rare, and their houses 
should be treated in a class by themselves. It is the dwelling 
built on a 25 foot lot, at a cost (for the building alone) of from $50,- 
000 to $100,000, which has of late vears been most radically trans- 
formed both in design and plan and the original motive of these 
changes has been partly esthetic and partly practical. The most 
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obvious of them is the revolt against high stoops and brownstone. 
Even the buyer of comparatively cheap modern residences insists 
upon an individual design, and the use of brick or some more at- 
tractive stone, and among the moderately well-to-do people of 
good taste, this demand has frequently resulted in the erection of 
a totally new fagade in place of the old brownstone front. The 
streets on either side of Fifth Avenue in the residence district are 


PR STNG st 


gradually being entirely rebuilt with houses, which whatever their 
variations and occasional aberrations in taste, compare favorably in 
design with the private dwellings in any modern city. Indeed, one 
might go further and assert that the best of these houses possess 





a charm and dignity, which is extremely unusual in modern city 
architecture, and which provided there were only more of them 





would bestow upon certain parts of New York a unique distinction. 
These better houses are generally built of brick, and their designs 
are more or less unmistakably colonial in character. It is no part 
of our purpose, however, in this article to attempt any esthetic val- 
uation of these facades. We merely wish to insist that the desire for 
distinction and individuality of design has been fundamental in the 
whole movement we have been describing, and has spread from in- 
dividual owners to speculative builders. 





As to the size of these houses, the tendency has naturally been 
for them to become both deeper and higher, in proportion as the 
land became more expensive. The typical early New York resi- 
dence measured about 25 x 40 and was three stories high. Later the 
cheap residences were reduced to 20, 18, 15, and in some cases only 
13 feet in width, had 10 or 15 feet added to their depth, and 
tended, although not uniformly, to be four stories high. The 
more expensive brownstone houses were always four stories high, 
which, indeed, is as high as a dwelling can conveniently be without 
the help of an elevator. Recently, however, with the help of the 
elevator, they have been getting still higher and deeper. A resi- 
dence erected on expensive land is now rarely less than 60 feet deep, ‘ 
is frequently 70 feet, and on corners often becomes go feet. As to 
the height, a few figures will show their upward tendency. Of the 
plans filed for dwellings during the first nine months of 1902, to 
be situated east and south of Central Park, 12 were four stories 
high, 33 contained five stories, 2 five and one-half stories, 14 six 
stories, and one seven stories. Consider well what kind of a j 
building a seven-story residence must be! Such a building would 
need two elevators, one for the servants and one for the family, 
and the distances would be so great that it could not well do with- 
out an internal telephone system. Consider the hot water supply 
needed to serve the dozen bathrooms that such a building would 
contain and the machinery required for its elevators, heating sys- 
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tem and the like. The modern expensive residence tends to become 
almost as complicated a piece of machinery as a modern hotel. 

In regard to the plan of these houses, the great problems are to 
secure a good entrance to a house that is 2 or 3 times as deep as 
it is wide, and, when situated on the interior of a block, proper light- 
ing for the middle rooms. The difficulty of this second problem is 
increased by the height of the buildings, which prevents the archi- 
tect from depending on a skylight except for the upper stories. 
The difficulty is met sometimes by the use of a narrow exterior 
court, which supplies air if not much light, sometimes by a larger 
court, which, however, serves only the back half of the building, 
and sometimes by making the building shallower, as it becomes 
taller, so that the two or three lower stories are in the nature of 
extensions. But in spite of such expedients these dwellings, ex- 
cept when they are situated on corners, are rarely very well lighted. 
For, occupying as they do a large proportion of the lot and hav- 
ing at their back buildings that occupy an equally large proportion, 
none of the lower rooms except those situated in front get their 
light from a source better than a court. New York is fast becom- 
ing a city in which even wealth, unless it is very great wealth, finds 
it difficult to buy thoroughly well-lighted rooms. 

A satisfactory entrance, leading to the important rooms of the 
house without inconvenience or waste of space, has proved to be 
an almost equally difficult problem. All the designers, even those 
of comparatively cheap dwellings on the West Side, have, indeed, 
agreed to discard the old stoop. The entrance is invariably situated 
on the ground floor. Below this floor is a basement, which is 
reached, of course, by a separate street door. The basement gen- 
erally contains the kitchen, the servants’ hall, the laundry and vari- 
ous storage and machinery rooms, but sometimes the machinery 
disappears into the cellar under the basement, and sometimes in 
the smaller houses the kitchen and servants’ hall are placed on the 
ground floor. When the kitchen is in the basement, the back half 
of the ground floor is given over to the dining-room, and the dis- 
position of the entrance hall depends largely upon the use to which 
the rest of that floor is put. This stair hall always occupies the full 
width of the house; but, however spacious, it is necessarily a room 
which obtains the very worst light of all. From the hall a some- 
what imposing staircase, as well as a small electric elevator, lead to 
the upper stories of the building. 

When the dining-room is located on the ground floor, the sec- 
ond floor is given over to the drawing-room and the library, or in 
the other case to the dining-room and the drawing-room. These 
two rooms occupy the full width of the house back and front, but 

taken together they cannot well include the whole depth of the 
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house for in that case the rooms front and back would be ill-shaped. 
There is always a space of twenty or thirty feet between the two 
rooms, which is badly lighted and is in some measure wasted. 

Above the second floor will be found the bedrooms. A house 
25 or 30 feet wide will include about six bedrooms for the use of the 
family and guests, and about eight servants’ bedrooms. These 
rooms will be served by some six or seven bathrooms, The largest 
rooms on the third floor will occupy the whole frontage of the house 
and will have dressing-rooms and tubs connected with them. The 
fourth floor is sometimes divided into only three rooms, and some- 
times into five. Still higher up come the servants’ quarters, and 
perhaps one other family bedroom. Of course, if the house is six 
stories high the number of sleeping apartments is correspondingly 
enlarged. These upper rooms are naturally better lighted than 
those below. 

The interior decoration of these expensive residences varies to 
a much greater extent than do either the plans or designs. An 
American, particularly American women, are much more inter 
ested in the interior of their dwelling than they are in its exterior; 
and the improved standards of taste, which are so noticeable on 
the outside are still more remarkable within. But, obviously, this 
is an aspect of the expensive dwelling about which very few gen- 
eral statements can be made. Even the speculative builders make 
allowance for individuality of taste in such matters by having the 


drawing-room, dining-room and library undecorated, until a 


be 


purchaser is found and his wife consulted. It may, however, 
said, in general, that current taste is at present running strongly 
in the direction of the use of definite French and Italian styles, and 
the use wherever possible, of old furniture and tapestries. The ex 
tent of this business may be inferred from the number of interior 
decorators on Fifth Avenue, who are interested only in the most 
expensive class of work, and whose agents are scouring Europe, 
not only for old fabrics and wood work, but for columns, mantel! 
pieces, floors, ceilings and what not. This whole business of !n 
terior decoration is obviously, however, in a much more transitional 
state even than that of exterior design; and it is to be hoped in the 
end some specific forms, adapted to local conditions, will be 
evolved out of the present chaos of borrowing and imitation. Some 
more original designing will eventually become a commercial ne- 
cessity, because, before many vears are out, Europe will have 
parted with all its relics of domestic life, which she does not want 
herself, and the American designers will have to set up in business 
for themselves. 

Such are a few of the conditions under which the contemporary 
metropolitan residence is manufactured and such are a few of thie 
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obvious characteristics of the manufactured product. Mos: of 
these conditions and characteristics are prescribed by inexorable 
business conditions, which only a Carnegie can afford to ignore; 
and taking altogether they describe a building movement, which 
it is safe to say is entirely unprecedented. It is probable that the 
beginning of the end has already been reached in this particular 
line of activity, but when the next period of prosperity comes, it will 
be doubtless resumed with results that are even more extraor- 
dinary. 
Herbert Croly. 
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Vv THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK’S AT VENICE. 


An Authentic Account of the Circumstances That Led to 
Its Fall. 


ipo construction of the Campanile of St. Mark’s at Venice, 

which was built between the tenth and twelfth centuries, 
was influenced by the crude methods of that period. The walls were 
composed of large bricks of unequal size, which were obtained by 
the destruction of ancient monuments. The visible surfaces of the 
walls were composed of bricks which were laid in fairly regular 
fashion; but, in the interior of the walls, the bricks were placed 
irregularly and bound with inferior mortar. 

This fact was established by the downfall in which the edifice sub- 
sided into a mound of small fragments, from which rose a gigantic 
cloud of dust. 

The tower had undergone repairs on several occasions, in the 
course of centuries; but these, for the most part, had been limited 
to the bell room, whose final form was of the style of the Renais- 
sance. According to the information obtained from chronicles, it 
appears that the body of the tower never had had more than par- 
tial repairs before the eighteenth century. It had, however, been 
stuccoed in color, in imitation of brick, which covering was, in re- 
cent years, only visible in spots. 

It was about the middle of the century in question, and exactly 
in 1745, that serious fissures had been caused by lightning, on the 


side above the Loggetta of Sansovino, and that this side had to be 
Bes 


repaired completely. 


The work was carried out under the direction of the celebrated 
Bernadino Zendrini, the engineer of the Republic, and cost 6,800 
ducats, a very considerable sum for those times. This restora- 
tion, it should be carefully noted, consisted of an exterior wall of 
brick masonry similar to that used in our own time, laid with a 
mortar of lime and pozzolana in such fashion that this side of the 
tower presented a very modern appearance. However, inasmuch 
as the bricks of the new exterior wall could not be fastened to the 
older ones of the inner (ancient) wall, large square blocks of stone 
were set in, to unite the two. The white exterior surfaces of these 
were visible, scattered over the surface of the wall and set in its 
angles. 

This outer masonry had remained in good condition until 1808, 
and then only had need of some slight repairs in the upper portion, 
which were called for by unimportant fissures, which did not af- 
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fect the general stability of the tower. Thus the Campanile of St. 


Mark’s might have stood for many centuries, if the hand of man 





had not intervened to cause its ruin. 





[In the month of last June the Ufficio Regionale for the preser- 
vation of the monuments in Venetian territory, which had charge 






of the repairs of the Loggetta, undertook to replace the lead cov- 






ering of the roof of this litthe monument. 






Since the Loggetta was built against the side of the tower, the 
























roof leaned upon its wall, and at the line of union there was built 
into this wall a projecting and sloping coping, which kept the rain 
from entering the joint between the leaden covering and the sur- 
face of the wall. 

Those who were directing this work, being under the necessity 
of renewing the leaden plates, had the unfortunate idea to remove 
the projecting coping, with the intention of replacing it immedi i 
ately, and in order to do this they cut into the wall of the Cam ‘ 
panile horizontally for more than two-thirds of its breadth. In 
this manner they seriously weakened the base of the outer wall, 
which had been built by Zendrini, as above explained. It must be . 
remarked that at this height the outer wall was thinner than above, : 
because a much more considerable thickness had been given to the 
lightning 


t 


outer wall above—that is to say, at the points where the 

had caused the largest fissures in the old wall—whereas, a thinner 
wall had served the purpose lower down. But this was also the 
portion subjected to the greatest strain, as having to support, to 
a large extent, the whole weight of the upper wall. 

To give the last touch to this misfortune, it happened that in 
cutting through the outer wall the inner one was injured at certain 
points and this cutting caused the downfall of a considerable 
amount of debris, thus making a hollow space within, reaching up- 
ward, which could not be filled in. 

bi In this fashion, either as a result of the horizontal cutting, which 


was left open for several days, or as a result of the cavity which 


rT) . , ‘ = 

*| had been caused in the interior of the wall, the outer wall of 1745 
i 4 , ‘ 
| was thrown out of plumb and perceptible movements began to 
it show themselves in the interior of the tower. 


During this time the engineer, Saccardo, architect in charge of 





the Basilica of St. Mark’s, was ill and no one had mentioned to 











him that the work was going on. Notwithstanding this, as soon 






as the Ufficio Regionale invited him to visit the tower on Thurs- 






day, the roth of July, he did so, in spite of his illness, but he im- 





mediately perceived that any attempt at repair would be useless; 








*Under the direction of its Associated Architect, Signor Domenico Rupolo 
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and that the cnly thing that could be hoped for, was that when the 
cutting had been filled in, the outer wall might regain its stability. 

It must, however, be remarked that, although the architect of 
the Basilica had been advised of the cutting into of the exterior 
wall, he had not been told of the interior cavity, so that his hopes 
were justified, as far as his knowledge went. 

It is also important to notice that, up to the given date, no ob 
vious signs of danger had appeared in the exterior walls. It was 
not until Sunday, the 13th of July, that fissures began to appear 
at the northeast corner of the tower, of such a menacing char 
acter, that the architect, Saccardo, although still ill, was obliged to 
make immediate arrangements, of thorough-going character, for 
the public safety. In fact, on the following Monday, at five minutes 
before ten o'clock in the morning the Campanile fell. 

In the manner of this fall evidence was given that the immediate 
and only cause of the catastrophe was the cutting into the outer 
wall of 1745,and the damage caused in the ancient interior masonry 
by this cutting, for the collapse began with the total downfall of 
the aforesaid outer wall, which preceded by several seconds the 


complete ruin of the monument. 


We may thank Providence that we have not had to lament the 
sacrifice of any human victim, and that the Basilica of St. Mark’s, 
although only a few metres distant from the Campanile, was not 
injured at any point by its ruin. It must be added, however, that 
there was a victim, and this victim was Signor Pietro Saccardo 
architect of the Basilica, who having labored in years past to re- 
pair the Campanile, had had the pain of seeing his undertaking 
interrupted by the plots of envious adversaries. On this last 
occasion, he was removed from office with enormous injustice, even 
though temporarily ; in spite of the patent evidence of his complete 
innocence and without regard to his age, to his forty vears of ser- 
vice, and to his infirm health; while the real culprit of the catas- 
trophy still tranquilly retains his position. Cherchez la femme—La 
Politique. 

An investigation is, however, pending, through which one may 
hope that justice will be done, if there is still an atom of justice to 
be had in this world. And if, against all evidence, that justice 
should not be done, it is not only the architect, Saccardo, who will 
have been injured, but also his host of friends, who within a few 
months had presented him a gold medal for his services to the 
Basilica of St. Mark’s. 


Pietro Saccardo. 


Formerly Architect in charge of the Basilica of St. Mark’s. 
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ARCHITECTURAL APPRECIATIONS.—NO. III. 
The New York Immigrant Station. 


HE new Immigrant Station on Ellis Island, in the Upper Bay 

of New York, has only lately been so far completed that it can 

be fairly judged from all points of view, practical and esthetic. It is 
a pregnant text, carrying morals and “uses” of several kinds. One 
of them is, what a huge town New York is coming to be, when a 
building or group of buildings of so much architectural pretension 
and interest, and of a cost of a million and a half, which a gener- 
ation ago would have been at least a nine days’ wonder, should 
now go to completion without attracting any attention beyond 
the languid glances of voyagers up or down the bay, and the bo- 
vine stare of the dazed immigrant for whose uses it is built. A 
larger moral is, what a huge country this is getting to be, when 
what is really but a wicket or turnstile, whereby the incomers may 
be counted and sorted, is, by: the actual requirements of its being, 
expanded to such proportions as these, and what a great thing it is, 
not only for America, but for humanity, that there should be so 
vast an asylum, or rather arena, opened for the crowded-out, the 
‘residuum,” of other lands. It is just the reverse of Dante’s 


famous line: 


Lasciate ogni speranza chi voi entrate 


that should surmount this triple portal. Napoleon’s motto would 
be better: “La carriére ouverte aux talents,” and even better still 
Lowell's lines: 

She of the open soul and open door, 

With room about her hearth for all mankind. 


In one sense these are not architectural considerations, but in a 
deeper sense they are. It is an xsthetic requirement that this 
lavish hospitality and world-wide welcome should be expressed, 
and expressed in the architecture, since the accessory expression 
of sculpture are not admissible here. That is in fact provided hard 
by, on Liberty Island, by Bartholdi’s Colossa, which surely offers 
a more dignified welcome to New York than was offered to Paris 
it! 1900 by that astonishing, dressed, not draped, Parisienne who sur- 
mounted the equally astonishing arched tripod in metal,and got that 
erection promptly dubbed “The Dinner Bell,” by reason of her 
own resemblance to the handle. What a pity that the statue and 
the immigrant station could not have been undertaken at the same 
time and as parts of the same group, which the torch bearer might 
in that case so effectively have dominated! 
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The most obvious of the strictly architectural morals the new 
buildings suggest is one that has been labored in these columns be 
fore, but it can scarcely be labored too often or too strenuously, now 
that it has become so much the fashion in “technical” circles to rep 
resent that the architect is disappearing before the march of eng 
neering science, or becoming, at most, a decorator to be invoked 
after the technical man has done the real work of construction. 
The technical persons who take this curious view enumerate the 
various functions of the technical men of different kinds who have 
to do with the structure or the “installations” of ‘‘a modern build- 
ing,’ and think they have proved something going to show the ob- 
solescence of the architect, and the coming of the engineer to sup- 
plant him. As a matter of fact, they have proved nothing at all 
to that purpose. The author of a building, whatever you may 
choose to call him, is the man who has learned how to apportion 
its spaces so as to secure the best results, practically in the points 
of convenience and accommodation, architecturally in the points 
of expression, dignity, beauty. According to some investigators, 
the Roman engineer was in this sense the real author of the Greco 
Roman monuments, of the great baths, palaces and amphitheatres 

of all the Imperial buildings, in fact, except the temples, which were 
based on the Greek traditions, and the Greek decorator per- 
formed the function to which these ultra-modern technical analysis 
would relegate the architect. It may be quite as the investigators 
we have quoted say about the Roman monuments. It is certain 
enough that the system of construction of those monuments was 
one thing and the systems of decoration another, much to the archi- 
tectural detriment of the result ; and that in the most characteristic 
productions of the Roman genius, not only were the two not recon- 
ciled, but no attempt was made to reconcile them. But it is true 
also that whoever planned those buildings knew his business, that 
he had been trained in the art of considering requirements from 
every point of view and of apportioning his spaces accordingly. 
That is to say that he had the fundamentals of the architectural 
equipment. Such a man was then entitled and is still entitled to 
call himself an architect. It would be greatly to the advantage of 
his building if he himself were able to decorate the construction 
he designed, as the example of these very Roman monuments 
shows in showing the painful and incongruous results of his lack 
of that ability. But he might have employed his decorator, as he 
might have even now employ him, just as he might employ his 
steam fitter or his electrical engineer or his expert in foundations, 
without in the least compromising his claim to the real authorship 
of the work. He has attained the architectonic faculty. It is evi- 
dent in every characteristic attempt at architecture of the modern 
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engineer, who is only an engineer, that he has never learned these 
rudiments of the architect’s business. His defect in architectural 
training is seen even more in the crudity of his planning than in 
the crudity of what it may please him to regard as his decorative 
additions. It is always the author of what in Paris is called the 
“parti,” and in New York the “lay out,” who is the real author, the 
real architect of the building. This essential of architecture was 
expressed by an American architect, who had prepared competitive 
drawings for an important public building, of which the cautious 
owners had undertaken to protect themselves from being sacrificed 
to the honor and glory of their architect by imposing a ground plan 
upon the competitors, a ground plan which did, after a fashion, 
embrace their requirements, but which showed the hopelessly 
inorganic character that belongs to the planning of the amateur, 
including the engineer. To a friend asking him whether the orderly 
and logical ground plan he showed comprehended all that was 
prescribed in the graphical inventory, the designer made answer: 
“Everything. I have only ‘architected’ it.” It especially behooves 
one who by no means completely admires the architectural ex- 
pression which the ordinary output of the Ecoles des Beaux Arts 
takes, even for its native soil of I*rance, and who falls much 
further short of completely admiring it when it is transplanted 
bodily to our soil, all the more freely to acknowledge that the 
training of that famous school does confer upon its pupils the 
power of apportioning their spaces and handling their masses, of 
laying out their buildings, which is the fundamental element of the 
architectural equipment. 

This immigrant station is a case very much in point. It is a prob 
lem quite without precedent. The closest analogue to it, in familiar 
buildings, is doubtless the railway station, although “Les Concours 
Publiques,” in reproducing the competitive drawings, classified 
the work under “Hospices et Hospitaux,” with which also it 
has some affinity, although the analogy to these is much fainter 
than to the railway station. The scheme comprises, indeed, both a 
“hospice” and a hospital, but the requirement which characterizes 
its main and central feature is the same as that of a railway station, 
the requirement of “landing,” collecting and distributing great 
and sudden crowds with a minimum of confusion or delay. Every 
unit of the incoming multitudes must receive so much individual 
attention as to make sure whether or not it calls for detention, and, 
if not, to make sure that it is, guided unmistakably in the direction 
of its destination. The primary problem is one of “circulation,” 
like that of the railway station, only even more urgent. It was 
to the solution of that problem that the designer addressed himself. 
Instead of the rectangle, with four outlying rectangles at the angles, 





) 
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and consequently with four junctures threatening so many points 
of engorgement, which was adopted by most of his competitors, 
the successful competitor provided for an uninterrupted circulation 
for a continuous human flow, distributed according to the respec- 
tive destinations of its constituent drops, but not subject anywhere 
to stoppage or congestion. The dispositions by which this result 
has been attained may be seen by a comparison of the ground 
plan, with the view of the completed interior. They are so suc- 
cessful that, in the new examination hall, the astonishing record 
has been made of 6,500 immigrants, each one of whom received 
some individual attention, entered, passed and “cleared” in nine 
hours. 

The apartment in which this clearance takes place is necessarily 
the chief and central object of design. It is a “waiting room” on a 
scale almost, if not quite, without precedent, and it requires to be 
emphasized as such. Upon the whole this emphasis is judiciously 
and discretely applied. It is to be borne in mind, however, that the 
waiting room occupies the upper part only of the central con- 
struction, the lower being given over to subsidiary uses, and one 
would like to see some more explicit expression of that fact than 
the metal transom that marks the floor line. To have continued 
this line across the enclosing and intermediate piers would have 
had the effect of cutting the great openings in two vertically, and 
was so out of the question. And, indeed, much more emphasis 
than is now given to the division would have confused the whole 
arrangement of piers and arches and enclosing pavilions, which we 
agree with the designer in thinking of a more valuable and also 
of a more logical effect. But would it have been impracticable to 
emphasize the transom by advancing it, with the panels underneath, 
so as to form a real feature of separation, as is so often effec- 
tively done with galleried churches, without compromising at all 
the importance and scarcely the unity of the single great opening ? 
However that may be, the general composition of this central 
building, the distribution of its masses and the treatment of them, 
strikes us as thoroughly admirable. The piers between the arches 
are duly massive, and their massiveness is accentuated by the 
treatment of their masonry, while the flanking and projecting bel- 
fried pavilions are extremely effective. Observe the unusual 
breadth and massiveness of the quoining, and especially, what is 
much more observable in the fact than in the photograph, the ef- 
fectiveness of the pronounced “batter” of the walls of the towered 
pavilions. The great arches of the clerestory, withdrawn behind 
the balustrade, not only have their practical uses for the illumina- 
tion of the interior, but the low gables that surmount them their 
architectural uses on the exterior in relieving and animating the 
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sky line without disturbing it. The employment of color in these 
towers, and, indeed, throughout the central mass, is admirable and 
exemplary, the manner in which the light limestone and the red 
brick are used together, from the monochromatic masonry of the 
base up to the equal striping of the belvideres. The contrast is 
even carried into the cornice, in which the red brick is introduced 
into the uprights with excellent effect. It is always to be borne in 
mind that nine-tenths and more of the spectators of this building 
see it from a distance only, and so that the effectiveness of a “dis 
tant prospect” is more important than that of a nearer view. [or 
the distant view, the collocation and contrast of color the architect 
has employed are particularly well adapted, as is indeed the general 
disposition. The immigrant or tourist or returning voyager can 
scarcely fail to apprehend, from the Narrows, or from any point 
of view from which he can see the group at all, the huge arches and 
t] 


their flanking towers, or their bichromatic material. Nor do the 


concessions made to him do any harm in a nearer view. It is 
different, however, with the scale of the detail. It is so inflated and 
the fronts so “scaled up” for the benefit of the distant spectator 
that, close at hand, the detail undoubtedly takes on a forced and 
almost a bloated aspect. You cannot have everything. 

The character of the detail is scarcely worthy of the real nobility 
of the general composition. It is an old complaint of architecture 
as it is studied and practiced at the Beaux Arts, that it does not 
know the use of mouldings. One recognizes, of course, that the 
architect had to deny himself, from economical considerations, the 
use of much carved enrichment. The employment of color, and the 
emphatic dressing of the stone work are substitutes for this source 
of effect, and by no means ineffectual substitutes. But still one 
cannot help perceiving that the mere concave quadrant, which is 
the only modification of the arches, is far less effective than many 
other modes of treatment would have been, e. g., than the familiar 
torus with a hollow on each side; and the mask which at the apex, 
which alone interrupts the quadrant, gives an unpleasant impression 
of trying to carry the keystone all by itself, and of being over- 
weighted in the attempt. The shield and eagle which surmount 
each of the intermediate piers constitute a well-conceived feature 
of symbolism. But the eagle somehow recalls Sheridan’s remark 
about the poet who overworked the inevitable phoenix in his ad- 
dress for the reopening of Drury Lane: “It was a poulterer’s de- 
scription of a phoenix,” so “chesty” is the bird that offers his breast 
to the finger of the customer. It is, in fact, the Pyrenean and Gallic 
eagle, and not the bald-headed bird of the Appalachian Chain, that 
the effigy recalls, and one instinctively looks under it for the “R. 
F.,” which would denote its true nationality so much better than 
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the shield of the United States which it in fact surmounts. The 
irieze and cornice and attic are extremely well studied in their 
general relation, but obviously they, too, would be the better for 
more of curvature and elaboration in the detail to soften the harsh- 
ness of their rectilinearity. But these things are mere blemishes 
upon a capital piece of work. 

One must pay a passing tribute, also, to the subordinate build- 
ings, including the Administrative offices, which form one wing of 
the principal building, the prison and offices which form the other 
and the outlying hospitai and power house. With regard to the 
wings one might wish that they had been more closely allied to 
the centre, and an obvious means of effecting this alliance seems 
to have offered itself in the prolongation of the pr yjecting upper 
course of the stone basement of the towers as the springing course 
of the arches of the wings, which would in themselves have been 
bettered by the expression of that important line. But the general 
treatment of these wings none the less results in an expression 
which is quite what it ought to be—quite what “it must be,” as the 
French put it better—in its union of plainness and dignity. And 
the same praise may be bestowed, in an even higher degree, upon 
the hospital, which is as plain as a charity hospital ought to be, and 
the power house, which is as plain as a power house ought to be, 
but both which, partly in virtue of their very simplicity, have the 
fitness, which is really as well as etymologically the “dignity,” that 
should attach to their ownership. The new immigrant station is a 
very distinct architectural success. The immigrant who gets his 
first notion of the New World from it will not get an unfair one, 


and the architects and our Uncle, their client, are alike to be con- 


eratulated. 
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L'ART NOUVEAU AT TURIN. 


A Description of the Exhibition by A. Melani, a Member of 
the International Jury. 


he ROM the architectural point of view, M. A. Mazzucotelli, of 

Milan, is of peculiar interest. In the entire exposition per- 
haps, it is he who exhibits the finest and most original work in 
wrought iron. I have, therefore, thought it advisable to send you 
a certain number of photographs, so that your readers may appre- 
ciate with their own eyes the elegance and suppleness of his de- 
signs. We have not to do here merely with a manufacturer who 
handles iron like a laborer; we have before us a genuine artist, who 
composes, designs, works on his material like a simple blacksmith. 
The work of M. Mazzucotelli has received a solemn consecration 
at the Turin International Exposition in the shape of the highest 
award, the Diploma of Honor. This is not as vet official, but I, 
who was on the International Jury, can write this to you, being 
sure not to commit any indiscretion for the news will be known by 
the time that these pages are published. 

Italy has also asserted herself admirably through the products 
of “L’Arte della Ceramica.” At the Turin International Exposition 
La Ceramica has made a supreme effort; and its success is entire 
and uncontested. The soul of La Ceramica is M. Giustiniani; he 
is its director, its instigator, its manager. Its artist is a youth, M. 
Galileo Chini, who was at first a painter and then took up ceramics 
with an enthusiasm that reminds one of the best times of our na- 
tional art. 


M. Chini is a searcher after new forms and one of the most un- 
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relenting enemies of art at second hand. This is rather curious for : 
a Florentine. Florence, where our artist has spent all of his life, is 
the home of tradition. The peerless beauty of the work within the 
wall of the Italian Athens is not suited to instigate modern artists 
to a reform of style, and so it is that the New Art finds at Florence 
its strongest opponents; this gives that strange character to our 
M. Chini that who in surroundings like Florence could isolate 
himself and devote his work to the New -Art. 

Italian ceramics has found other remarkable representatives at 
the International Exposition; but from the point of view of modern 
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\. Mazzucotelli, Designer. 


art, La Ceramica is ahead of the other manufactories. Among the 
photographs which I have been able to obtain, those of the Richard- 
Ginori factory will show vou the work of an exhibitor who deserves 
consideration. This is the strongest manufactory of ceramics in 


Se 


Italy. It employs a very respectable capital, and is made up of two 
manufactories, that of Richard, of Milan, and that of Ginori, of 
Doccia (near Florence). The Richard manufactory has traditions 
which are almost entirely industrial, whereas that of Ginori on the 
contrary, besides manufacturing for the trade, has always produced 
works of art, but in an archaic taste. The Richard-Ginori manu- 
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factory was therefore, not in a condition very favorable to the pro 
ductions of the New Art. However that be, it made in competition 
with the other Italian artists, the design for a dining-room, exe- 
cuted this room after the model of M. Buffa, executed likewise a 
bathroom, and its exhibit, rich also in vases, plate, etc., may be vis 
ited with interest. 

Among the Italian exhibitors, M. Beltrami also attracts the eyes 
of the visitors with his glass windows. M. Beltrami, in company 
with Messrs, Buffa, Cantinotti and:Zuccaro, opened recently a 
studio for industrial art, and his glass windows show a very de- 
cided modern character, and make therefore at Turin an excellent 


impression. The eyes of the public are likewise attracted by an 























VASES. 
By Arte della Ceramica, Florence. 


American exhibitor, Mr. Cutler, who has his studio at Florence ; 
having combined with a Florentine artist, M. C. Girard, manufac- 
turer of carved and inlaid furniture, both take one of the leading 
places at the International Exposition. Treated with the most con- 
scientious talent and with an extreme care, the Cutler-Girard 
furniture has now and then a somewhat odd character ; but its closer 
examination justifies the interest which it aroused in the visitors. 
Austria is represented at the Exhibition with a certain ample- 
ness, which, however, is left far behind the comprehensiveness and 
variety of the German exhibit. As far as space and number of 
exhibitors are concerned Germany comes very close to Italy. 
England occupies a very remarkable place at the International 
Exposition, for, several artists are represented there with impor- 
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tant work, beginning with Walter Crane, who has set up an ex 
position of his own. The exposition of the English at Turin has 
the pregnant characteristic of being a collection of “incunabule”’ 
of the New Art, and has been conceived so as to give it that char 
acter, which is of great importance even to the general public. 

Walter Crane has brought from London paintings, drawings, 
pottery, wall tapestry, studies of flowers, sketches, aquarelles, mod- 
els in plaster, books, and all this extraordinary work reflects the 
power of this modest man, who loves the success of his fellow 
artists like his own success. 

By the side of Walter Crane, and under the supervision of this 
Master, we have at Turin a pretty complete exposition of the Arts 
and Crafts Society, of London; vases in faience, reliefs in plaster, 
furniture, drawings for glass windows, lamps, copperware, em- 
broidery, fabrics, architectural designs, bookbindings and jewelry. 
By the side of Walter Crane’s name, we find the celebrated names 
of W. Morris, Ford Madox Brown, FE. Burne Jones, and fur- 
ther, the remarkable names of Ashbee, Townsend, Voysey, Day, 
etc. | shall not speak at length of the contribution made by the 
Guild of Handicraft, of London, wrought iron work, engravings, 
furniture, all this in a modest way, but sufficient to give an idea oi 
what the renewal of the decorative arts amounts to in England; 
as I said above, it has almost remained at its starting point. 

()ne cannot say as much, so far as Scotland is concerned; it 
forms one of the successes of the International Exposition an:1 
represents what is most spiritual and most characteristic at Turin. 
fo commence with its installation, this is due to the work of the 
architect Mackintosh. The Scottish section is that which is vis- 
ited the least by the general public; but it is that which is esteemed 
and admired the most by connoisseurs. The artists who lead there 
are Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh and Miss King, the former with 
furniture, panels in plaster, in metal, etc., the latter with pen de- 
signs and book bindings. Nor can | forget the enamelling by Mr. 
Day, the furniture by Mr. Taylor, the embroidery by Mrs. New- 
berry, Macbeth, Keyden, and the contributions of Mr. and Mrs. 
MacNair; I call vour attention to the great activity shown by 
women, married and single, in this Scotch section, which repre- 
sents wonderfuily well the ideas and efforts of the Glasgow school. 

lor me, those who are head above all exhibitors, are Mr. and 
Mrs. Mackintosh. They have composed with their furniture, their 
panels, their embroidery, their lamps, a pretty room, a “boudoir 
rose,’ which is the most charming thing at the International Ex- 
position. The general public will not, can not even, understand it. 
Some artists, even make reservations. I am sorry to send you 
merely a photograph of this “boudoir rose,” and a very poor pho- 
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tograph at that; but even if it were perfect, it could not make you 
feel the poetry of sentiment and of coloring which is hidden in this 
ensemble. I want to add here that the boldest note, from the point 
of view of decorative painting and sculpture has been sounded, at 
the International Exposition, by the Mackintoshes, especially by 
Mrs. Mackintosh, who has some exquisite panels, extraordinary 
images of so personal a character that the general public and some 
timid artists lose their bearings the moment they set eves on them. 
In short, | should have to write a special article on the Scottish 
section, even on the designs and bindings of Miss King, an emi 
nent suggestive artist; there | might set out properly the simplic 
itv of the Scotch furniture and their distinction, the beauty and the 
calmness pervading this entire section; it is considered sterile, 
whereas it is wonderfully alive with sentiment and with finesse 

The most marked contrast to this section is formed by the Get 
man section, overloaded and excessively rich. As at Paris in 1900, 
so at Turin in 1902, Germany wished to display its prosperity as 
well as its arts. There are, in all, 38 rooms, arranged, furnished, 
decorated, the whole constructed atter the plans of De Ber 
lepsch. Every room, large or small, is reserved to one of the German 
states, Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, Wurtemberg, Hesse and 
Hamburg and every one has a particular character, from the ves 
tibule, half Gothic, by P. Behrens, architect, to the hall of Emperor 
William, by H. Billing, architect. But one must not expect to 
find anywhere, in this pompous installation, the purest taste and the 
most modern manner. In some places, on the contrary, one has 
reason to be surprised at the contrast between the purposes of the 
Exposition and those of the German decorator. This contrast is 
positively striking in a small chapel surmounted by a cupola which 
is decorated in a manner altogether Byzantine, the work of B. 
Lier. Germany's particular success is Olbrich, the recog- 
nized leader of that voung and celebrated school of artists at 
Darmstadt, the “Kunster-Nolonie,” which has already achieved 
such brilliant results. Olbrich, an architect and decorator, ex 
quisite in the decoration of interiors, presents to us three rooms, 
a reading room in grey with a white bow-window, a dining-room in 
yellow, and a sleeping room in white, three pieces of admirable dis 
tinction. 

Our artist has the sense for the simple; he appears to us Ital- 
ians a little rigid and geometrical, even a little cold, but that is his 
personality and it commences already to win followers, in Germany 
and . . . in Italy, where M. Cometti, a distinguished exhib- 
itor, is beginning to become “Olbrichesque.””. However that may 
be, after seeing the rooms of Mr. Olbrich, it is difficult to find in the 
Exposition an ensemble, which in every point can be compared to 
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By C. Girard, Florence. Marshall Cutler, Designer. 
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it. The stamp of originality is by no means so profoundly im 
pressed as upon the “boudoir rose” of Mr. and Mrs. Mackintosh, 
and even M. Bugatti, of Milan, has a more personal tone, but the 
rooms of Olbrich have an aspect which seduces by its equilibrium, 
although they are less exquisite, especially from the point of view 
of the coloring, than the Scottish boudoir and less capricious than 
the creations of M. Bugatti. 

In the German section there should also be seen a dining-room 
by P. Behrens, in red with inlaid work in glass—an ensemble which 
reminds one a little of Olbrich, but is very conscientiously com 
posed, this room must therefore be placed in the first line among 
the dining-rooms, like a dining-room by Portoris and Fix, of 
Vienna. Rooms furnished by B. Pankok, of Stuttgart, and by B. 
Paul, of Munich, should also be mentioned here among the most 
remarkable pieces of the German section; the latter makes further 
impression with a large room covered with majolicas, architecture 
by Kreis of Dresden, of doubtful taste. I do not say much of 
the art ware, books, bindings, panels, board bills, lamps, silverware, 
artistic bronzes, faiences, designs, embroidery, otherwise I should 
have to take up the whole present issue with my article. Germany, 
as I told vou at the beginning has been represented in a complete 
manner. They have even exhibited “Jugend” and “Simplicissi- 
muss’ at Turin, and it is no more than just to acknowledge that 
their section has made the greatest impression. 

lrance, on the contrary, although in the field of the New Art 
she can show some very remarkable artists and can boast of suc- 
cesses of the first order, is far from exciting the curiosity of the in- 
telligent visitors at our International Exposition. The reason is 
that she has sent things already known, and her exposition has 
evidently been improvised. We have Lalique, Charpentier, Bigot, 
Rodin, Majorelle, De Feure, Colonna, Sauvage, but these artists 
have given their help indirectly, through the medium of two well- 
known Paris establishments, “L’Art Nouveau Bing,” and “La 
Maison Moderne (J. Mejer Graefe).” There is also an independ- 
ent section, but it is not over-interesting. We find there, however, 
stoneware by Boisonnet and artistic fabrics by  Fridrich. 
It would be no use to tell vou of the success of the jewelry of 
Lalique; but I do want to call your attention to a superb statue 
by Rodin, intended for the decoration of a door, an admirable 
piece of sculpture, something that reminds one of Michel Angelo, 
of the slaves on the tomb of Julius IT., without being a copy or an 
imitation of Michel Angelo’s art. Well worthy of consideration 
are the things sent by Charpentier, a series of plates of a weird 
nature and striking character; Charpentier exhibits also some 
furniture for music, with metal reliefs, of a somewhat heavy aspect 
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and considerable price ($500). Among the furniture, that of 
Majorelle with inlaid panels occupies a large space, but does not 
meet with much approval. 

Let us pass to Belgium. The Belgian artists received the pro 
posal of the International Exposition with an enthusiasm which 
we regretted very much to see absent among the French artists 
For this Belgian enthusiasm we are indebted to my _ friend 
Fierens Gevaert, of Brussels, a very distinguished writer on art, 
and an ardent apostle of our sweet ideals. It was he who stirred 
his countrymen up to give their help to our International Expos 
tion, and with success. Only he did not succeed in making Vande 
velde exhibit, one of the first renovators of decorative art in Bel 
gium. This has been much regretted; but as he had assigned the 
manufacture and sale of his work to an industrial firm, he was 
not free. 

Besides Vandevelde, however, Belgium has ardent renova 
tors, such as Messrs, Hanvear, Horta, Hobé; the first named died 
two or three years ago, but the two others have greatly contributed 
to the success of these sections at the International Exposition. 
Horta is the master in the Belgian section at Turin. He has 
furnished two rooms and has brought from Brussels a mass of 
photographs which show us the entire breadth of his talent ar his 
originality. They are photographs of architectural work, starting 
from his beginnings, timid as yet and linked more or less 
to tradition, leading up to the famous “Maison du People,” the 
People’s House, in a logical modern style. 

The logic of M. Horta’s architectural style is obtained by the 
suppleness and the simplicity of the forms, and its modern char- 
acter is due, above everything else, to the use of iron. In his fur- 
niture, M. Horta is less successful at Turin than he is generally; 
and after looking at his architectonic work, one places his furni 
ture into second rank. It is said that M. Horta executed their 
designs in haste, then fell ill, and could not supervise the execu 
tion of the furniture exhibited. However that be, the Belgian 
master triumphs at the International Exposition as architect, and 
on that point his success is incontestable. 

M. Hobé has furnished two interiors in a rather personal style, 
seductive in their naivete and repose. This repose contrasts with 
the awkward restlessness of Horta’s furniture, and it harmonizes 
very well with the pictorial decoration which is spread above the 
furniture on the walls of M. Hobé’s interiors. These pictures are 
the work of M. Wytsman, and represent Flemish landscapes, with 
long straight canals, belfries and notched gables. Exhibited by the 
side of M. Horta’s rooms they are very simple compositions with 
figures personifying Action, Ideal, Energy, Beauty. ; 
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| pass by a room by M. Snevyers, a studio for an art worker, 
in indifferent taste, and point out to you a room by M. Van de 
Woorde, which recalls the Empire style, with very interesting 
fabrics. I want also to mention the applique embroideries of Mm«e 
De Rudder, executed in collaboration with her husband M. Is1 
dore De Rudder, a distinguished sculptor, and want to give you th 
name—underlining it—of M. Wolfors, a Belgian jeweller of the 
first rank, who loves exquisite and delicate coloring. | have been 
told, regarding M. Wolfors, that he has, at Hulpe, attached to his 
summer residence a sort of zoological park, where he keeps pea 
cocks, turkeys, gold-necked pheasants, flamingoes with slender legs, 
Cochin China fowls, covered with gorgeous plumage, and other 
singular and magnificent birds, which in turn serve him for models 
Before leaving the Belgian section, where, Vandevelde being 
absent, Vandevelde’s style cannot be seen, | must make a general 
remark: that the “whip lash,” I mean to say, the undulated line 
which was a creation of Vandevelde’s, is about to be abandoned 
absolutely, and the nervous restlessness is being supplanted by th: 
repose of the straight line, not only in Belgium, but in Austria, 1 
Germany. In France, on the contrary, the curve has still the up 
per hand in furniture, for France cannot forget its Louis XV., 
while Italy is seeking her own way. | want also to say that Turin 
demonstrates that the decoration which has its source in nature is 
in decadence ; decoration must be reduced to an ideal and abstract 
form and must become purely an invention of the brain; in this 
sense, M. Vandevelde was a precursor. 
I come to the section of the United States, and I mention in first 
line Mr. Louis Tiffany, | mean the exposition of the Tiffany Studios. 
Nobody, with us, was ignorant of the existence of the Tiffany favril 


lasses, as little as of the existence of the lamp mosaics, the vases 
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of this famous North-American manufactory, especially since the 
Paris IX xposition, or of the success of the Tiffany Studios. Tiffany 
was talked about in Europe as he was spoken of in his own Amer 
ica; and our International Exposition could not do without an ex 
position of the products of the Tiffany Studios. The United States 
section opens therefore exactly with the Tiffany Studios, who have 
brought from New York very remarkable pieces, glass windows 
of a magnificent harmony, vases colored like the sky on an autumn 
day, lamps with shades of rich and thick-set polychromatic glass 
mosaics ; all this creates profound enjoyment, day after day. Thus 
the success of the Tiffany Studios has been as complete as any at 
Turin. One could not say as much of Tiffany & Co.; their gold 
ware appears sometimes deficient in form and not always inspired 
with that zsthetic freedom which accompanies the product of the 
New Art. By the side of the success of the Tiffany Studios one 
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must record that of the Rookwood Pottery, of Cincinnati. The co! 
lection of vases of this famous manufactory, vases simp!e in de 
sign and of a deep wonderfully transparent coloring, has met with 
a striking success at the International Exposition. I shall abstain 
from mentioning some little masterpieces which | found there, in 
order to speak at once of the triumph of the artistic bronzes by P. 
\W. Bartlett and of the somewhat contested success of the Grueby 
Faience Co. But with still greater reservation must I speak of the 


exposition of gold ware, excessively rich, of the Gorham Manu 
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voldsmiths, 


facturing Company, the New York silversmiths and g 
who have done all they could in order to assert themselves serious- 
ly; but, by the side of some rather pretty pieces, there are several 
of doubtful charm and in a taste of which does not agree with the 
purposes of the International Exposition. The Turin Exposition 
wished to receive the efforts of artists toward the renovation of 
artistic forms, and certain pieces of the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company, while executed with perfect conscientiousness, remind 
one of Louis XV., even of the Renaissance, something which was 
exactly not demanded at Turin. However, the Gorham Manufac- 
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turing Company has been appreciated in those of its objects which 
appear to deviate less from the new way. 

There has been exhibited, at Turin, a sleeping room by the 
Pooley Furniture Co., of Philadelphia, which meets with much 
approval at its low price, a modern bathroom by the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg; and on the walls 
of the section, we see architectonic tableaux and photographs of the 
architects Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Charles I. Berg, Carrere & 
Hastings, and the large design of the Metropolitan Museum of 
\rt, of New York, the work of R. M. and R. H. Hunt. This 
shows that even though the exhibits of the United States at the 
International Exposition might have been more considerable, it 
demonstrates sufficiently the powerful activity of North America 
in the decorative arts and in architecture. I will add, my mind being 
fixed onyour great country,that the lovers of the artistic renovation 
which interests us are expecting great things from North America, 
especially. Your artists are not laboring under the voke of tradi- 
tions; you have vouth, strength, intelligence and money; you have, 
therefore, everything which is necessary for accomplishing a great 
result in our field. 

Coming to the Dutch section | want to mention an interior exe- 
cuted after the project of Wegerif by Uilerwyk & Company, 
a Dutch kitchen, a real domestic sanctuary, with inlaid furniture, 
“batiks,” and an apartment by T. Binnentinus, an inexpensive en- 
semble of rare distinction. This ensemble,at a moderate price, is the 
more remarkable, since the International [Exposition lacks that 
class. The Turin [Exposition is provided with rich halls, and with 
luxurious apartments, but the most sympathetic side has been 
neglected there. lor the inexpensive pieces ought to stand in first 
line in an Exposition of the New Art. The economic element is 
essential for our esthetic ideal, which must necessarily lead to art 
as a social function, to the Democratic Art, to the Art of the 
People. 

\t Turin, this point had been thought of, and among the speckul 
prizes—the highest one, of $1,600, was destined for an “ensemble 
de luxe” of at least three rooms—a prize of $1,000, had been set 
out for a modest ensemble, as another prize was set out for a 
“chambre de luxe” ($800), and one for an economic room ($500) ; 
but the exhibitors responded very timidly to the attempts of the 
committee, thus avoiding, in my view, the true path of the New Art. 

A large well lighted room is filled with vases, bronze work, em- 
broideries of the Japanese, but in its entirety this exhibit is far 
below what it might be and what it ought to be, and it is better not 
to speak of it at all. 


Coming now to the end of this long excursion through the halls 
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FIRE SCREEN 


\. Mazzucotelli, Designer 


of the International Exposition at Turin, the reader must have 
noticed that we really have before us an exposition of great im 
portance, from the point of view of the competition of foreign 
countries, as well as from the esthetic point of view. For, the First 
International Exposition of Modern Decorative Art, this first 
festival of the New Style, is really the official consecration of the 
movement which sends to renovate, and does renovate, the images 
of the beautiful. 


Alfredo Melani. 





STAINED GLASS. 


M. Buffa, Designer 
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j CLUB HOUSE OF THE TAMMANY CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. 
1 No. 207 East 32d Street, New York City. Robert T. Lyons, Architect. 
24 
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OVER THE DRAUGHTING BOARD. 
Opinions Official and Unofficial. 


Some years ago Mr. P. B. Wight, the architect, proposed the 
formation of a guild of painters as a partial cure for the aimless in- 
dividualism, which in his opinion infected that branch of American 

art. The proposal aroused a little discussion, but 
it was scarcely noticed by the painters them- 


Committee- selves; and quite apart from its abstract merits 
Meeting it could scarcely be seriously considered in a 
Sculpture. country, the painters of which cannot even ef- 


fectively unite for exhibition purposes. And now 
Mr. F. Wellington Ruckstuhl comes along with 
a similar proposal for a guild of sculptors. Mr. Ruckstuhl is im- 
pressed, as well he may be, by the great opportunities for the sculp- 
tural adornment of public parks, buildings and monuments, which 
will come the way of American sculptors during the next genera- 
tion or two. He wants these opportunities to be used in a large 
and representative spirit; and he suggests that an association of the 
best American sculptors, provided it were organized and regulated 
in the proper way, would enable the leaders of the craft to carry 
out more effectively the most important and elaborate works of 
public sculpture. He does not propose that the masters of the 
guild should devote their whole time to the guild-work. They 
could reserve at least half of it for any private jobs, which might 
come their way. But he wants all important public monuments to 
bear, as it were, the stamp of the guild—to be the result of that 
careful criticism and, perhaps, sympathetic encouragement, which 
one craftsman is capable of bestowing on another; and he holds 
that the guild would have a useful influence in at least three different 
directions. In the first place, with such an association at their back, 
the best American sculptors could claim by right the opportunity 
of designing the greater public monuments; and their opinions on 
matters of public importance connected with their craft would ob- 
tain an authority, which, under existing conditions, is denied to 
them. In the second place the guild studio would naturally become 
a school, which could offer to young sculptors an unequalled op- 
portunity for technical training and experience, and, perhaps, ar- 
tistic inspiration. And finally it would increase the scope, the dig- 
nity, and the importance of American sculptural art. 
The obvious comment upon such a proposal is to deny its prac- 
ticability. Neither the sculptors nor the public are prepared to 
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erant such a guild the authoritative control suggested by Mr. 


Ruckstuhl. The secessionist spirit is rife among the artists them, 


selves, so that it is utterly improbable that enough of the better 
sculptors could be gathered into an association, which demanded 
so much of its members. But even assuming the association to be 
formed, it is equally improbable that either the public officials or 
public opinion generally would be willing to give to the guild a 
monopoly of the important works of public sculpture. Americans 
are quite willing to take orders from their political and industrial 
leaders; but in respect to art, literature and the intellectual life, 
they have no respect at all for the principle and practice of author 
itv. They would not accept the guild at its own valuation. Local 
sculptors would insist upon special rights. The newspapers 
would protest:against the sculptor’s Trust. In the end the guild 
probably would not succeed in getting as large a share of the pub- 
lic work as its several members now get individually. 

While such comments are obvious, however, it may be doubted 
whether they are conclusive. While at present the guild would 
unquestionably be extremely difficult to organize, the idea of as 
sociated work is spreading among American artists. In many not 
able instances, such as a World’s Fair, and certain large public 
buildings they are obliged to work together. The number of such 
jobs is increasing, each one affording a good opportunity to teach 
artists the discipline of associated work, and public opinion, the 
value of it. And then, in general, although American artists have 
not as yet shown much power of effective organization, the spirit of 
association, which is undoubtedly present to a remarkable degree in 
American life may spread even among the artists. Our country 
men rarely like to go it alone. The artists, it is true, have hitherto 
as a class been obliged to go it alone, because their ideal of art is 
very different from the popular ideal, and because consequently 
they are united rather by ties of common technical purposes rather 
than by the deeper and more fertile ties of common thoughts and 
feelings. But we believe that the time is rapidly coming, when 
this nonconformity will no longer be as necessary as it is, and when 
this American spirit of association may meet with less resistance 
among these peculiarly and up to the present justifiably insubordi 
nate people. In fact, we shall not be surprised to witness with the 
next generation, not only of one, but of several such guilds. 

But if they are formed, they are much more likely to do the small 
rather than the great works of the public sculpture. Mr. Ruckstuhl 
protests against what he believes to be the paltry individualism of 
our native sculpture. His guild is proposed chiefly for the purpose 
of counteracting this pernicious influence. Yet it is by no means 
a sure cure for the evils of individualism in American sculpture and 
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painting—it is by no means a sure cure merely to multiply the in- 
dividuals who participate in the best work. A foreign-born ob- 
server of the American democracy has recently made the remark 
that our countrymen, when they need a genius, appoint a com- 
mittee. Probably, the permanent committee of sculptors, that Mr. 
Ruckstuhl proposes could put together and execute a better piece 
of public sculpture than any good but ordinary craftsman could in- 
dividually ; but their work, under modern conditions, could not get 
any large and impressive imaginative propriety. What American 
art needs is not less, but more individuality; and when the great 
individual comes he does not need the assistance of any permanent 
committee. One cannot conceive Rodin, or our own greatest 
sculptor, Mr. St. Gaudens, doing his work under such restrictions. 
The organization of a number of smaller men might improve the 
quality of all of them; but the really great man does not need any 
such social machinery to make his work transcend the feebleness, 
the irrelevance, and frequently the mere impertinence of an excess 
of artistic individualism. 


a 


Che Archeological Institute of America has just issued Part I. of 

a complete account of the result of the excavations as Assos, un- 

dertaken during the vears 1881, 1882 and 1883. One report has al- 

ready been issued in 1898, as the second volume 

of the classical series of the Institute; but it 

Investigations = contained only the description of the Temple, 

at leaving untouched the other very interesting 

Assos. monuments of the old city, namely, the baths, 

the Stoa, Bouleuterion and other buildings 

around the Agora, the Theatre, the Gymna- 

sium, the Fortification Walls, with their various gateways, the 

Street of Tombs, and many architectural fragments. The present 

publication is going to be as complete a record as possible of the 

results of the expedition. It includes reproductions of drawings 

and photographs of the buildings investigated, as well as of the 

coins, figurini, and the objects discovered in the Street of Tombs. 

It is intended to give the reader, so far as possible, an exact pre- 

sentment of what was actually found at Assos by drawings show- 

ing the existing condition of each building, and the dimension of 

each fragment. The text, so far as it relates to the history of Assos, 

is taken with but few changes from an early report by Mr. Clarke, 

published in 1882. The editor, Mr. Francis H. Bacon, is responsible 

for the descriptive text and notes on the different buildings. A 

copy of Part |. of this publication may be seen at the office of the 
Architectural Record, Nos. 14 and 16 Vesey Street. 
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In an address before a western architectural association, Mr. 
George F. Pentecost recently took up a discussion, of which one 
hears a good deal in the private conversation of architects. He en- 

tered into a full consideration, historical and 


critical of the relation between architecture and 


Architects ' aint 
landscape architecture as protessions Ile 
and : en 3 
pointed out that during the classi period ot 
Landscape Italian gardens, there was no difference at all 
Architects. between the architect and landscape architect, 


1 


and that the difference arose during the 18th 
century, when landscape gardening was somewhat violently di 
vorced from architectural design. During this same period the 
fundamental principles of landscape design were neglected and ob 
scured; and the belief came to prevail that almost anybody could 
lav out the grounds of a house, and plan and plant a garden. Re 
cently, however, with the revival of the formal garden, there has 
come a renewed interest in landscape architecture. There is a 
special course in that branch of design at Harvard. Many land 
scape architects are hanging out their signs, and are competing with 
architects for the work of laying out country places. Mr. Pente 
cost in the address mentioned above holds a brief for these land- 
scape architects. He believes that the work the Vv are seeking to do 
can be done better, in case architecture and landscape architecture 
remain separate professions, because the whole modern tendency 
in the direction of specialized work operates both logically and 
practically in favor of separation. The proper arrangement from 
his point of view would be for the landscape architect to lay out a 
country place, fix the location of the house, and of the other build 
ings, prepare the scheme for grading and planting the land, and 
design the gardens, balustrades, pergolas, summer houses and the 
like. The buildings themselves, he generously leaves to the archi- 
tect, who must necessarily plan and design them in: subordination 
to the general scheme laid down by the landscape architect. Ac 
cording to this arrangement the latter is to occupy the same rela 
tion to the latter as a sculptor does who models a statue to fit a 
certain niche which the architect has planned. Such is a very in- 
sufficient summary of the substance of Mr. Pentecost’s address. 
Before discussing the question whether such an arrangement 
would be likely to work well, or would be acceptable to the archi 
tects, it is as well to inquire what the tendencies are of ex- 
isting practice. After a careful examination of the field, we should 
say, that while there are a certain number of landscape architects, 
who are not at the same time architects, and while they are getting 
a certain share of the work, the bulk and the cream of it goes to 


architects, who are at the same time landscape architects. Of the 
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contemporary gardens illustrated in the book of “American Gar 
dens,” edited by Mr. Guy Loweil, four out of every five are de 
signed by architects like McKim, Mead & White, Carrere & Hast 
ings, Mr. Charles A. Platt or Mr. Wilson Eyre, Jr. The last two 
of this list make a specialty of landscape design; but they design 
proportionally to their total work as many houses without gardens 
as do Messrs. MeKim, Mead & White houses with gardens 
\ny one of these gentlemen, or, indeed, any American architect of 
like standing would object as much to the statement that they 
needed a landscape architect to lay out the grounds around thet 
houses, as they would to the statement that they needed an interior 
decorator to design the hangings and furniture of an elaborate 
room ‘| he influence ot these designers over their clients 1s sucl 
that thev will be able to get the work if they want it; and want i 
they undoubtedly do. The Park Commission of Washington con 
sisted of two architects, one landscape architect and one sculptor, 
which suggests that Mr. Pentecost’s arrangement may be re 
versed, and that landscape gardeners will be called in by the archi 
tect to do the planting (just as interior decorators are called in to 
supply the materials) instead of architects being called in by land 
scape designers to plan the house. 

Surely an arrangement which puts all the problems connected 
with designing a particular place into the hands of one man or firm 
is to be preferred both on practical or theoretical grounds. It does 
not make any difference whether vou call that man an architect or 
a landscape architect. The point is, rather, that the whole design, 
house and grounds, should be imagined and worked out bv the 
same designer. As many men as vou please—sculptors, painters, 
planters, and interior decorators, may be called in actually to exe 
cute the design, but for the design itself one man or firm should be 
responsible. Any conscientious and capable landscape architect, 
who could design pergolas, balustrades and summer houses, would 
naturally want also to design the residence that entered into inevit- 
able architectural relation with such landscape furniture; and vice 
versa, any architect, who designed the residence, would naturally 
want to design also the balustrade that outlined the terrace, or the 
pergola that dominated the garden. We believe that as a matter of 
business policy a landscape architect, who felt unable to design and 
plan a house, would do well to take in a partner who had no such 
limitations. As to the architects we doubt whether they ever dis- 
trust their power either to lay out a country place or to design a 
garden. At most they would call in some horticulturalist to prepare 
the soil and do the planting. And this arrangement, which is the 
more convenient is, also, preferable on purely zsthetic grounds. 
If the specialism, which Mr. Pentecost urges, should come to pre- 
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vail, the profession would soon be broken up into all kinds of archi 
tects. A much better case could be made in favor of leaving the 
designs of “sky-scrapers” to engineers who would employ archi 
tects to design the “decoration” than Mr. Pentecost’s can make 
in favor splitting in two the problem of designing a country place 
The architect, if anvthing, is the man who designs the whole 
scheme, and lavs down the work for the various specialists—scien 
tific, mechanical, or artistic—to execute. Not all American archi 
tects have as vet had the experience or the training to work out a 
design which gives the cooperating craitsmen their proper chance. 
Phe walls they have for the painters are not always what the painter 
would like; the general plan of their garden is deficient in open air 
feeling; their pergolas and summer houses, sometimes look more 
like stage scenery than like appropriate architectural furniture ; but 


none of these faults could be remedied merely by having specialists 
cooperate in the design. The power of creating a design that con 


tains an inevitable place for the accessory arts will come with op 


portunity and practice—else American architecture will alwavs 
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remain at its best merelv a mass of tasteful adaptations 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


Piano makers by appointment to Their Majesties of England, 
Germany, Russia, Austria and Hungary, Sweden and Norway, 
Spain, Italy, Saxony, Turkey and Persia. 0d 0d od dd od oO 


The case of a Piano should be at one with the decora- 
tions of the interior in which it stands. 


STEINWAY & SONS will make Piano 
Cases after architects’ designs and 
under their personal supervision. 


STEINWAY HALL, 107 & 109 East 14th Street 
WINDSOR ARCADE, Fifth Avenue corner 46th Street 


NEW YORK 
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BRASS INLAY—-R. M. HUNT MEMORIAL 
DANIEL C. FRENCH, SCULPTOR 





Your attention is called to the article published in the October number of 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 


ENTITLED 


Che Doorwans of New Vork 


BY FRANK S. ARNETT 
‘‘One of the best features of New York Architecture. The artistic excellence and 
great cost of the entrances of many Metropolitan Residences, Club Houses and Business 
Buildings.” 
Among the illustrations are the following : 


WROUGHT IRON DOORS 


Residence of Chas. H. Senff, Madison Avenue and 41st Street, New York 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, Architects 


BRONZE ENTRANCE DOORS, wot AND LAMP STANDARDS 


Residence of Mrs. G. Tk. Harrah East 64th Street, New York 
MANTLE F TEL DING, Architect 


WROUGHT IRON GATEWAYS 


Residence of the late Theodore A. Tlavemeyer, Madison Avenue and 38th Street, New York 
lh. M. HUNT, Architect 


ERONZE GRILLE DOORS 
Residence of Seth Milliken, 900 Madison Avenue, New York 
Designed by COTTIER & CO. 
BRONZE GRILLE DOORS 


Residence of Samuel W. Bowne, 35 West 57th Street, New York 
Designed by WM. BAUMGARTEN & CC 


BRONZE GRILLES, JAMBS AND TRANSON IN edhe OF THe 
University Club, Fifth Avenue and 54th Street, New York 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, Architects 


OFFICE THE WORK OF THE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 


sse west 277m sr, YNO. WILLIAMS BRONZE FOUNDRY west zer: &: | wew york 
and WROUGHT IRON WORKS NEAR 11TH Ave 


“American Art in Bronze and tron” 
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& CO.’S STORE, 6TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


HARRY ALEXANDER, ENGINEER and CONTRACTOR 





d Estimates Submitted for Electrical Work of Every Description 


RIC LIGHT, POWER AND HEATING INSTALLATIONS, ELECTRIC 
“RAVELING CRANES, PUMPING OUTFITS, VENTILATING FANS, &C 





Apartment House ea , TUth St. ar 


MILLS Wythe Ave. a 


CHESEBROUGH 
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MEMORIAL LIBRARY : os oe Poughkeepsie td 
* CLUB coms ° eas Foot 55th St Brooklyn, ae 
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ASTOR COURT BUILDING, 1s and 20 W. ‘4th Street 
osth NEW YORK 
PARTIAL LIST OF RECENT WORK 
INCLUDING ENGINES IYNAMOS, MOTORS, STORAGE BAT- 
TERIES, AND SWITCHPOARDS 
Sixth Ave., N. Y 


d Columbus Ave., N. Y. 
Penn St, Brooklyn 











- — t 4th St., N. Y 

RE EZING & COLD STORAGE CO - 11 Frankfort St., N. Y 

. Co Vaseline Work , Dwight and Sullivan Sts., Brooklyn 
CONFECTIONERY CO 7-11 Marion St., N. Y 

Sith St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y 

artment House : 7oth St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y 
BREWERY Bremen St Brooklyn, N. Y 
‘TURING CO.—Knitting Mill , : Cohoes, N.Y 

I ; Dry Good Store “ . ISth St. and 6th Ave N. Y¥ 
KAUFMANN—Ribbon Mill : — ve n49-559 W. 132d St., N. Y¥ 
I CO Four Ferryboats... Foot of Whitehall St., N. ¥ 
Chateau Idle Hour’’. _ . —— Oakdale, L., I 

Residence saad <@ ° .-Fifth Ave., N. Y 


INCLUDING FIXTURES AND BELL, BURGLAR ALARM 
TELEPHONE WORK. 


> 
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ith St. and Sth Ave 





Ni. 

N 

N 

e 
ee Madison, N. J. 
White Plains, N. ¥ 
...St. George, S, I 
; i 17-49 W. 48d St., N. Y 
» ST. STEPHEN... ' .-- Ilth St., and University Place, N. Y 
rtment Rous ; : = 43-47 W. 32d St., N. Y. 
> idence F , 049.5 t~ h Ave., N. Y. 
ene ‘and Stable ose ae ores ‘ -++...Scarborough, N. Y 
UNIVERSITY - ; . "Pri neeton, N. J 
* “TROQUOIS ‘and others. . Ra ‘lyde Steamship Co 


[(-L NORTE “EL SUD,” and othe nears intl Morgan Steamship Co. 
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VULCANITE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Twelve important operations in which ‘“ VuLcANITE’ 
Portland Cement is now being used: 


EAST BOSTON TUNNEL, Boston, Mass 

UNION STATION, Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburg, Pa. 

POWER PLANT, Consolidated Lake-Superior Power Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 

COKE PLANT, Jones & Laughlins, Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD BRIDGES, Schuylkill River, Philadelphia, Pa 

FLAT IRON BUILDING, Fifth Ave., Broadway and 23d St., New York City. 

MACY & CO., Department Store, New York City. 

NEW METROPOLITAN HIGH LEVEL SEWER, Boston, Mass 

NEW DRAINAGE SYSTEM, New Orleans, La. 

NEW BUILDING, Land Title Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

METROPOLITAN STREET RAILWAY CO., Reconstruction of Tracks, New 
York City. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, Bridges and Other 
Work, Jersey Shore, Pa. to Geneva, N. Y. 


Information regarding prices, etc. may be obtained by addressing 


Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. 


Main Office: Real Estate Trust Building 


New York Orrice: 160 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 317 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. PHILADELPH IA, PA. 
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Building Brick 








SAYRE & FISHER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Face Brick 


White, Light and Dark Buff, Light and Dark 
Gray, Old Gold, Mottled (or Pompeiian). Other 
colors to order, both plain and moulded. 


Enameled Brick, Various Colors 
Fire Brick 
JAMES R. SAYRE, Jr. & CO., Agents 


Office: 207 Broadway, Cor. Fulton Street, 


Hollow Brick 





NEW YORK 
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Trowel Brand 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
IS THE BEST 











Used in all Important 
Structures 


APPROVED BY LEADING 


ENGINEERS And ARCHITECTS 


The last three issues of the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD contain lists of other places where 


TROWEL BRAND CEMENT has been used: 
LOCATION 

116th St. Public School, 

316 West 76th st., 

62 East Sist St., 

40 West 5Sth St., 

38 East 38th St., 

65th St., near 2d Ave., Factory, 

Bronx Borough 

Consolidated Telegraph & Electrical Subway Co., 

Department of Public Works, 

Sidewalks and Fireproof Arches, 

58th St., and 5th Ave., Hotel Savoy, 

Concrete Work, 

Railroad Construction, 

Bar Harbor, 


John K Turton, 


CONTRACTORS ARCHITECTS 
Harry McNally, Cc. B. J. Snyder. 
Morris & Turner, Cc. M. Elliot. 


Pickering & Walker. 
Jacob & Youngs, Petit & Greene. 
A. J. Robinson Co., Chas. Brigham. 
Sloane & Moller, Henry Brandenburg. 


Asphalt Construction Co 


Gollick & Smith, 

Henry Krauth, 

D. K. Martin Roofing Co., 
Naughton & Co., 

Snare & Triest 


JOHN P. KANE COMPANY 


DEALERS IN ALL . . 
KINDS OF 6” MASONS’ 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Main Office, Fourth Ave. N.E. cor. 22d St. 


Sole Owners and Distributors of 


TROWEL BRAND Portland Cement 


Sole Distributors of 


3 J BRICK 
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Full Directions by addressing the 
NON-STAINING CEMENT CO. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Westinghouse 
Church, Kerr & Co. 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston. ENGINEERS Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago. 


Engineering, Contracting and Con- 
struction executed. Equipment de- 
vised and furnished. All under one 
management and responsibility. 


Design, Construct and 
Equip Complete Light 
and Power Stations. 


Designers and Installers of 


Mechanical Refrigeration Plants. Mechanical Draft Systems, 
Y Roney Mechanical Stokers, High Pressure Piping, Economizers. 
R Urban, Suburban and Interurban Railway Systems, Electric 
fi Lighting and Power Stations. 


Also Sell the Product of 


The Westinghouse Machine Co. 


Pittsburg —MANUFACTURERS—Chicago 


WHEELER'S PATENT WOOD FILLER 


Is better than any other wood filler on the market for the following reasons: 














FORMS A PERMANENT FOUNDATION FOR THE FINISH 


Why? Because its silex base is positively non-shrinkable and indestructible. 


BRINGS OUT THE FULL LIFE AND BEAUTY OF THE WOOD 
Why? Because the specially prepared silex which we use, and for the proper 
production of which we have thousands of dollars invested, is perfectly trans- 
parent under varnish. 


IS MORE ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Why? Because it goes so much further than other fillers, and saves so much 
labor and varnish in getting a finish. 


Wheeler Wood Filler has been specified for years by the leading 
architects of the country, and is used by the most prominent furniture 
manufacturers. It is universally recognized as the standard wood filler 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CoO. 


NEW MILFORD, CT. NEW YORK: 55 Fulton St. CHICAGO: 70 W. Lake St. PHILA.: 231 Dock St, 
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Taylor Old Style 


Roofing Tin 


has just been used on the remodelled White House 











The White House or Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C. 


Years ago, this brand of tin was selected over 


all competitors for use on the same building. 


“Taylor Old Style” roofing tin has been used 


on the majority of public and government 
buildings all over the country. 
BB 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING HARDWARE JOBBERS 


Gh oo 


N. G G. TAYLOR CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Established 1810 PHILADELPHIA 
























Al Concise 
Directory for 
Architects, 
Builders and 
Owners. 
















Revised Monthly 











Issued Monthly as a supplement to the Architectural Record. | 
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T the request of Architects 
and others we have arrang- 
ed to include in the Archi- 

tectural Record each month a con- 

cise directory of the leading manu- 
facturers of all kinds of Materials, 

Apparatus and Supplies used in 

the Construction, Furnishing and 

Equipment of Buildings. Our pur- 

pose is to furnish in convenient 

form a specially selected list of the 
leaders in their respective lines, cor- 
rected monthly, which Architects, 

Builders and Owners can consult 

as a standard reference list. 

It will be issued as a supplement 
to the Architectural Record. Its 
circulation during the year 1903 
will be not less than 80,000 copies. 











Advertising in the ARCHITECTURAL 
REcorD is tue most Costly and (due 
to the exacting pvulicy of the 
zine) the most se.ect. An adver 

















Boilers 
WeEstTINGHOUsE, CnuRcH, Kerr & Co., Design, Construct and 
Equip Complete Electric Light and Power Stations. 
New York City. 
Brass and Bronze Workers 
Heera Iron Works, Architectural and Ornamental Bronze 
and Iron Work. North 11th and Berry Sts., New York. 
Jno. WiLutams, American Art in Bronze and Iron. 
556 W. 27th St., New York. 
Ricuey, Browne & Donacp, Architectural Cast and Wrought 
Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Borden and Review Avs., Long Island City, New York. 
Brick 
— P. Kang Company, Dealers in all kinds of Masons’ 
uilding Materials. Fourth Ave., Cor. 224 St., New York. 
Sayre & Fisner Co., Fine Face Brick. 
Builders’ Materials 
Sayre & Fisner Co., Fine Face Brick. 207 Broadway, N. Y. 
ate P. Kang Company, Dealers in all kinds of Masons’ 
uilding Materials. Fourth Ave., Cor 22d St., New York. 
N. & G, TayLor Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1123 Broadway, New York. 


207 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cement 
AT Las PorTLANnD Cement Co., 80 Broad Street, New York. 
ore P. Kane Company, Dealers in all kinds of Masons’ 
uilding Materials. Fourth Ave., Cor. 224 St., New York. 
Non-StTaininG CEMENT Co., 
VuLcANITE PoRTLAND CEMENT Co., 
Main Office: Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office: 160 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Office: 317 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Coverings for Pipes and Boilers 
Ropert A. Keasspey, K. & M. Magnesia and Magnabestos 
Sectional Coverings. 83 Warren Street, New York. 
Decorators 
W. & J. Stoanz, Interior Decorators and Furnishers, 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York. 
Cuas. R. YaANDELL & Co., Decorative Leather Work. 
576 Fifth Ave., New York. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Drawing Inks 
Cuarces M. Hiaorns Co., Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn. 


Electrical Equipment 
Harry ALEXANDER, Engineer and Contractor, 
Astor Court Building, New York. 
Elevators 
Otts Evevator Co., Main Office: 71 Broadway, New York. 
Engines 
WestTInGHovuse,. Cuurcn, Kerr & Co., Design, Construct and 
Equip Complete Electric Light and Power Stations. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, New York City. 
Fireproofing 
THe Roestinc Construction Co., Roebling System of Fire- 
roof Floors. Liberty Street, New York. 
LECTRIC FirEPROOFING Co., Fireproof Wood. 
: 19th Street, Avenue B and East River, New York. 











TELEPHONE 


Broad 5360. 


Greenpoint 490. 


18th St. 212. 


Greenpoint 415. 


18th St. 3231. 
Cortlandt 5025, 


Cortlandt 5023. 


18th St. 3231. 
Madison Sq. 3225, 


Broad 4451, 


18th St. 3231, 
18th St. 5266, 


Cortlandt 1515. 


18th St. 2200. 


38th St. 2944. 


South 586. 


6090—38th. 
Cortlandt 3931, 


Broad 5360. __ 


Cortlandt 5770. . 
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Furnaces and Ranges 

Tue THatcuer Furnace Co., Furnaces, Ranges, Steam and 
Hot Water Heaters. 240 Water Street, New York. 
Horticultural Builders 


Hitrcuines & Co., 


233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Lorp & BurNHAM Co., 


1133 Broadway, New York. 
Hose : 
Eureka Fire Hoss Co., Hose for Builders and Contractors. 
13 Barclay Street, New York. 
fron and Metal Workers 
Jno. Wixuiams, American Art in Bronze and Iron, 
556 West 27th Street, New York. « 
Cooper & WiIGAND, Structural and Ornamental Iron Work fot 
Buildings. 550 West 33d Street, New York. 
Hecia Iron Works, Architectural and Ornamental Bronze 
and Iron Work. North 11th and Berry Streets, New York. 
RicHEy, BrownE & Donan, Architectural Cast and Wrought 
Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Borden and Review Avs., Long Island City, New York. 
Laundry Machinery 


Troy Launpry Macninery Co., Chicago, Ii. Troy, N. Y. 
33 Warren Street, New York. 
Marble Workers 


Batrerson & EISELE, Mosaic for Floors, Walls, Mantels, ctc. 


431 11th Avenue, New York. 
Joun H. Surpway & Brotuer. 


136th Street and East River, New York. 
Masons’ Materials 


Joun P. Kane Company, Dealers in all kinds of Masons’ 
Building Materials. Fourth Ave., Cor. 224 Street, New York. 
Sayre & Fisuer Co., Fine Face Brick. 
207 Broadway, New York. 
Medina Stone 
MeEpinA Quarry Co. 
Mosaic Workers 


Batterson & ErseLe, Mosaic for Floors, Walls, Mantels, etc., 
431 11th Avenue, New York. 


80 Broadway, New York City. 


Paints 
Tue BripGeport Woop FIinisxinc Co 
55 Fulton Street, New York. 
New Milford, Conn.; Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Pianos 


Steinway & Sons, 107 East 14th Street, New York. 
Roofing Tiles 

CrLapon RoorinG Tite COMPANY, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Roofing Tin 

N. & G. TayLor Co., 
Sash Locks 

Tue W. & E. T. Fitcu Co., '‘ The Perfect Window Fastener."’ 


New Haven, Conn. 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters 


WEsTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, Kerr & Co., Design, Construct and 

Equip Complete Electric Light and Power Stations. 

New York City. 

Hitcuincs & Co., 233 Mercer St., New York. 
Tue THATCHER Furnace Co., Furnaces, Ranges, Steam and 
Hot Water Heaters. 240 Water Street, New York. 

Shingle Stain 


Berry Brotuers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Valves 


NetuHery Hypravutic VALVE Co. stevenson Bldg., Indianapolis. 


29 Broadway, New York. 
Varnish Manufacturers 


Berry Broruers, Detroit, Mich. 252 Pearl Street, New York. 
‘Water Heaters 


Tue Humpurey Mro. & Pratine Co. 
538 Rose Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Wood Piller 


€ Tue Bripcerort Woop Finisuine Co., New Milford, Conn. 


- .» 12 





TELEPHONE 


John 187, 


Spring 732. 
Madison Square 11. 


Cortlandt 2659, 


18th St. 212. 


38th St. 352. 


Greenpoint 490, 


Greenpoint 315, 


Cortlandt 1714, 


38th St. 4385, 


Harlem 10. 


18th St. 3231, 


Cortlandt 5025, 


Cortlandt 7213. 


38th St. 4385, 


John 741. 


18th St. 2210. 


18th St. 2784. 


Broad 5630. 
Spring 732. 


John 187. 


Broad 3267, 


John 450, 
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Hecla Iron Works 


(Formerly POULSON & EGER) 








2 sy ‘+ Rrank xy N 
erry otS., Droor IN 


w York City 


Architectural and Ornamental 


Bronze ana ron Work 








Lamp at Fntran‘e 
rTOSTON MUSIC HALL 
McKim, Mead & White, Archts. 








MARQUEES 
LAMPS 


TABLETS, ETC. 


FLECTRO-PLATE 
DUPLEX-PLATE AND 
BOWER-BARFF 
Bronze Plated Elevator Enclosures 


FINISHES FRED'K LOESER & CO.’S STORES, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Designed and executed by Hecla Iron Works 
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THE R. H. MACY DEPARTMENT STORE BUILDING 
BROADWAY, 34TH AND 35TH STS., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
THE LARGEST FIREPROOF BUILDING IN THE WORLD 









THE ROEBLING SYSTEM OF FIREPROOF FLOORS THROUGHOUT 





THE 
ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 





THE ROEBLING SYSTEM OF FIREPROOFING IS 
THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
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C Ie cine OTIS ea@Q @ cinta IS 


. = -~") | THE CANYON 






/onis 
vEI AVATORY 





OF NEW YORK 


Made possible by OTIS 
ELEVATORS} 
The Otis Elevator. 
RELEVATORS 


Whatever the requirements 





of the service may be, 


Otis Elevators are 





al a eh AS ANCL soto aisi NS DNAS 





STANDARD 


if OTIS 
HYDRAULIC - 


Maa 








i 

: ELECTRIC _ 

; STEAM ELEVATOR 
4 PASSENGER 

| FREIGHT 

OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 

71 Broadway, New York. 

Branch Offices Throughout the Country. 
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The improved creosote Shingle Stain and 
preservative. Imparts an artistic finish to 
shingles, and prolongs their life by penetrating 
the pores of the wood and retarding decay. 

Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
is easily applied, the colors are permanent, 
and money is saved by its use. 

Full information and finished samples of 
wood mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
Varnish Manufacturers 
New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 
Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 


Archaeological Institut: of America 


‘Tavestigations # Assos 


Drawings, Plans and Photographs of 
the Buildings and Objects Discovered 
During the Excavations of 1881-1883 

— BY — 
JOSEPH T. CLARKE, FRANCIS H. BACON 
and ROBERT KOLDEWEY 
Edited with Explanatory Notes by 


FRANCIS H. BACON 


To be issued in five parts, not sold separately. 
Price complete $25. Edition of 5% copies, 00 of which 
are for sale, Subscriptions may be sent through book- 
sellers, or with checks directly to the Treasurer of the 
Cemmittee of Publication, 

W. F. HARRIS, Harvara College, Cambridge. 


PART | NOW READY 








No. 233 MERCER STREET, 














Designed and Erected by us at Mt. Holyoke College, North Hadley, Mass. 


HITCHINGS & COMPANY 
Horticultural Builders and Designers 


NEW YORK CITY 
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BATTERSON & EISELE 


Mosaic Uorkers 


Roman and Venetian Mosaic for Floors, Walls, Mantels, Etc. 


RICH OR PLAIN DESIGNS 


IMPORTERS AND WORKERS OF ne 


Marble, Onyx and Greate 


Office: 431 Eleventh Avenue, Bet. 35th and 36th Sts. 
Steam Mill and Works: 425 to 433 Eleventh Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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APPELLATE COURT, NEW YORK CITY 
Main Hall, Looking Toward Elevator 


John H. Shipway & Brother 


ARCHITECTURAL 





Marble and Mosaic Workers 


The Marble Work in the new Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, illustrated above, was executed by this firm. 
The Marble and Mosaic Work in this building is considered 
by experts among architects and connoisseurs to be one of the 
best examples of artistic marble working in this country. 


MILLS, OFFICE & WHARF 
136th St. and East River New York City 
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E stablished 1650 


“THATCHER” 


Thatcher Furnaces, Ranges, Steam 
and Hot Water Heaters have been on 
the market for 52 years. They are 
used by prominent architects and the 
trade because of their superior con- 
struction and quality. 

™, There’s a great deal in having borne 


a good name for 52 years. ( 





Made in Ne Newark Used Everywhere | 








Thatcher Furnace Co. | 
Send for —— 240 Water St., New York 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


ttt tN ON Nt 





—e | |W LOSE 
With For Butides 


H IGG | NS’ and Contractors 
AMERICAN 





7 (Blacks and Colors) 

bi Have an excellence peculiarly their own. 

%, The best results are only produced by the 

[ best methods and means—the best results 
in Drafting, both mechanical and artistic, 
can only be attained by using the best 











Drawing Inks— 


t HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS. 


(Send for color card showing actual inks.) 


Prices and Samples on Application. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials and We are the Oldest and Largest manufacturers of 
: Stationery. FIRE HOSE for use in Apartments, Schools, 


ie H { ild- 
Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cents each, or ospitals, Prisons, Colleges and Public Build 
circulars free from ings of all kinds. 


3 Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Mfrs. HOSE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


New York—Chicago—London. EUREKA FIRE HOSE CO. 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street, | ae mM Fi 















Ps Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street, | U.S. 13 Rarclav Street, New York 
' TELEPHONE CALL, Buftaiot Otice ACES 
1515 CORTLANDT. a 13 TERPACE.2 
C13 TERT cate Cae 
= © sentca 13942 
e — 





’ te. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR HAIR Fer MINERAL WOOL. 
Assestos Papers Brine Pipe CovERINGS. ETC 


EsTIMATES FURNISHED AND 
Connery Eaneuren. warns) Ve’ York Lily? 
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Push Button -— - Water Pressure N h 
7 Opens and Closes et ery 


oe C) Flush 
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Wasting no Water, Cut 
Meter Bills One-half 





“Al <p Save Trouble to Arch- 
‘Muse u itects and Money to 


Clients. 





Send for Illustrated 
Book to 


Nethery Hydraulic Valve Co. 


29 Broadway, N, Y. Stevenson Bu Iding 


Full Size Urinal Va've Half the eho , 
Telephone, 3267 Broad INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


Size Closet Valve. 
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Decorative Leather Work FITCH SASH LOCKSIT 


#2#Spanish, Flemish, Florentine, 
Venetian, and French Examples, 
Solid Leather Wall Hangings, 
Screens, Chairs, Upholstery Fab- 
rics, Furniture..% % ttt 











‘‘The Perfect Window Fastener’ 


Send for Catalogue and Working Model 
The W.& E. T. Fitch Co., New Haven, Conn. 









































Every Architect 


should possess a collection of Archi- 
tectural Photographs. Begin with the 
Great French National Monuments. 
Three thousand subjects, Io x 14 
inches, 60 cents each, or 50 cents 


Charles R. Yandell & Co. each by the dozen A small order 
from time to time is suggested. 
Established 1871 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York 14-16 Vesey St., New York. 
Near 47th Street 











UNITED STATES AGENTS. 
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FIREPROOF WOOD 


; 
4 _ 

‘*The only process approved unconditionally by 
: the Department of Buildings of New York City.”’’ 
€ 
* 
a 


5 nn bed 


Electric Fireproofing Go, ::«:=: New York 3 


5 de deddntnindninininininind act tht snr ah ct tnt 





) 


CELADON ROOFING TILE ComPANY, | 


ESTABLISHED 1888 MANUFACTURERS OF 


NEW YORK OFFICE, ROOFING TILES. CHICAGO OFFICE, } 
( 


156 FIFTH AVE (UNDER BABCOCK PATENTS) 204 DEARBORN ST. 
WORKS AT ALFRED, N. Y. AND OTTAWA, ILL. 





ROOF TILES for any and every style of architec- 


ture are made by the Celadon Roofing Tile Co. 
Over 30 different shapes always on hand. 


Cciadon Tiles are the best—the most economical. Send for catalogue. 


— 

















Hot Water Problem Solved 


If You Use 
CRESCENT INSTANTANEOUS 


WATER HEATERS 


Every Heater Guaranteed 





They furnish the easiest, quickest, and most eco- 
nomical means of supplying Hot Water for the bath 
For Catalogue and Prices, send to 
The Humphrey Mfg. & Plating Co. 
538 Rose Street, Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 




















“TROY” LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Is accepted the werid over as the standard of excellence. 


ITS USE GUARANTEES 





Perfect Principle Unequaled Construction 
Splendid Results Absolute Satisiaction 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
LIMITED 
SALESNOOM 
33 Warren St., New York 5383 Mission St., San Francisco 
Factories: Chicago, Ill.; Troy, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS AXP IMPORTATIONS 


OF THE 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD CO., 14-16 Vesey Street, New York 

















«A Dictionary of Architecture and Building,’’ Biographical, Histor- 
icil and Descriptive. By Russet, SrurGis, A.M, Ph.D., Fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects, and Many Architects, Paint- 
ers, Engineers and other Expert Writers, American and Toreign. 
In three volumes. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $18.co, net. Half 
Morocco, $30.00, net. 





«Principles of Architectural Composition.”’ By Joun BEVERLY 
ROBINSON, with an introduction by RussFLt StrurGis. An attempt 
to order and phrase ideas which have hitherto been only fe't Ly 
the instinctive taste of designers. 135 pp., 301 illustrations. Cloth 
and gilt. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50. 





** Promissory Notes, Checks, Bills of Exchange, Bonds.’” The New 
York Negotiable Instruments Law. Annotated and Indexed by 
GEORGE W. VAN S.cLEN. 175 pp. Price, $1.00. 





‘* Guide to Buyers and Sellers of Real Estate.” How to Draw a 
Contract. Together with the Real Property Law of the State of 
New York. By GreorGe W. Van SicLen. [Price, $1.00. 





«Development and Character of Gothic Architecture.” 
Moore. Mailed on receipt of price, $5.00. 





¢ 


Great American Architect Series. Consisting of special numbers 
the Architectural Record. Paper cover. 


Works of McKim, Mrap & Whuire (Copies scarce)...............$ 
{ ADLER & SULLIVAN 
D. H. BuRNHAM & Co. - 
Henry Ives Coes \ 
SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE ) 
Peapopy & STEARNS j 
I ra oi eihntnockidncc cv anladaces 
I alvin seunt acchaneberurakwreiododeroten ls 
I Tc TN uk sccuneanuauscedsesiivenees 
The Ecole des Beaux Arts 
Works of ERNEsT FLAGG 
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PUBLICATIONS AND IMPORTATIONS 


OF THE 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD CO., 14-16 Vesey Street, New York 


Articles that have appeared in back numbers of ‘THE ARCHITECTURAI 
Recorp. Copies of the same may be had at the publishing offices, 
14-16 Vesey Street, N. Y. City, or will be mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rich Men and Their Homes. Sicily. 
American Artists and Their Public. Architecture in Russia, China, Corea 
The Residence of Henry W. Poor, Esq. and Japan. 


Considerations on Painting. 
Household Furnishings. 
Studies in Antique Furniture. 
New York Apartment Houses. 


Ceramics in Architecture. 

Early Renaissance in England. 
Architecture in London. 

City Apartment Houses in Paris. 
Architecture in Germany. Iron Construction in New York City. 
Architecture in Switzerland. Decorative Windows in England and 
Unknown Italy. America. 

Pisa. Studies in Antique Furniture. 








‘*History of Real Estate Building and Architecture in New York 
City.” 704 pp. Numerously illustrated. Half leather and cloth, $5. 





‘‘Laws and Ordinances Relating to Buildings in Greater New 
York.”” With headings, marginal notes, paragraphs, full indexes and 
colored engravings. Edited by WiLtiam J. FRYER. 600 pp. $3.00. 





: 


‘The Architectural Record’s Collection of French Photographs.’ 
Unmounted. Three thousand subjects; 10x14 inches; 60 cents each, 
or 50 Cents each by the dozen. 

Pre-Historic Monuments. Classical Monuments. 
Romanesque Monuments. Gothic. 

Ihe Renaissance. Miscellaneous. 
Museum of Comparative Sculpture Late Additions. 





‘*The Life of Christ as Represented | ‘‘ The Formal Garden in England.’’ 
in Art’? By F. W. Farrar. &4.00 By R. BLoomFIELp. By mail, $3.00 

“Gothic Architecture ’’ By E. Cor- | «Qur Gardens.” By Dean Hore. By 
ROYER. Mailed for 2.00 mail, &3.00. ; 

** European Architecture.’’ A Histori- 
cal Study by RusseLi Strurais. By 
mail %4.00 

‘*Upland Game Birds.’’ By Epmunp | ** Plant Breeding.’’ By L. H. Batey, 
Sanpys and others. Illustrated. Ameri- By mail, $1.00, 
can Sportsmen's Library. Crown 8vo., 


$2.25 **Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys.’’ By 


25 
H. C. BuTLer. $2.75 


‘*Principles of Fruit Growing.’’ By 
L. H. Baitey. By mail, $1.25 


** Lectures and Lessons on Art.’’ By 
F. W. Moopy. By mail, $1.25 ‘‘The Tenement House Laws Relat- 
**Fair Women.”’ By W. SHarp. Paper. ing to New York City.’’ Edited by 
By mail, 85 cents WiLuiAM J. Fryer. By mail, $1.50. 








Purchasing Department.—The Architectural Record Company. will purchase in Paris, London, 
Berlin, or other European City, any photograph desired, and forward upon order, 

The Architectural Record Company will buy in New York City and forward to subscriber's 
address any architectural book or periodical, stationery, or drawing materials, at the 
lowest price, with 5 per cent. commission added. 
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The International Studio and Its Supplements 





The International Studio 


An Illustrated Magazine of Fine and Applied Art 


PUBLISHED B\ JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head 
67 Vifth Avenue, New York City. 


35 cents per Month. Annual Subscription, $3.50. Three Months’ Trial 


Subscription, $1.00. lwo Specimen Copies sent, post free, for 25 cents. 





it is the aim of rhe International Studio” to treat of every Artand Craft rchitecture 


Sculpture, Painting, Ceramics, Metal, Glass, Furniture, Decoration, Design, Bookbinding, 

Illustrating, Photography, Litaography, Enamel, Jewelry, Needlework, Gardening, et The 
I 

principal writers on Art are contributors to its pages Many original illustrations, repro 


duced in every variety of black and white process, half-tone, line photogravure, et are to 


} 


be found in each number Color plates of re: are to be found in every issue No 


Magazine can boast a more artistic and sumptuous get-up than ’ iternational Studio 


} A 


Everyone interested in Art, professionally or otherwise, should 


prof 
prof 
keeps its readers au fazt with the doings of the art world, both liter: 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS, AND THEIR | ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR. E ght 
ILLUSTRATORS.—By Gleeson White. parts. In portfolio. SS. mplete. This 
Bound in boards, 50 -cents net. This vohume supplement pr nts a series cf exact col 
tracesitsshcrthistory from the first quain oured reproductions of the mo I idl 
Eighteenth Century ‘“‘Chap-book”’ crudi- works in English Water-colour 
ties, cn through Bewick’s wonderful days f it nitiation up t 
strides towards our cwn day, which bo t } 
such names as Walter Crane Arthur 
Hughes, Charles Robinson, Maxficld 
rish, Granville Fell, Howard Pyle, an rocess 
others. effects 


MODERN ETCHERS AND ENGRAV 
ERS.—B-und in paper, n volum — PEN ee 
sd C200 net ie se ; “igs an merical edited } Ch 
he fhe 2 . oti ler 4 n ngré ve rs ¢ the Bound in cloth, § rh 
world has be sible oo to 8 whee. sees 
therefore 

ictions of the 


nguished artists 


} 
ai 


Lil 


MODERN DESIGNS IN JEWELRY 


AND FANS. sound in paper, $1.75 net MODERN BRITISH DOMESTIC 
rhis volume comprizes a sumptuous series ARCHITECTURE AND DECORA 
of colcred and of black-and-white plates, TION.—Edited by Charles Holme. Bound 
illustrating the wor f the 1 in paper, $2.00 net. A combined work of 
guished mcdern arti sumptuous illustrations in color and 
who have devoted th black-and-white tceg T with full de- 


fine rafts . 
fined craf scriptive letier-press. 
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BOOKS ON ARTS AND CRARIS 























DECORATIVE 
furniture 


Imperial foiio 


THE 


plates of 


ADAM, R. AND J. 
WORKK ‘) hirty-five 
and interior decorati.t 
$12.00 net 

BOLAS, THOMAS 


GLASS BLOWING 


AND WORKING FOR AMATEURS AND 
TECHNICIANS. Illustrated 12mo. $1.00 
net 

BRINTON, SELWYN. THE RENAIS- 


SANCE IN ITALIAN ART \ hand-book 


for students and iravelers lilustrated 
In three parts 12mo. Part I., 75 cents 
net: Part II., $1.25 net; Part IIL, $2.00 
CATTANEO, RAFFAELE. ARC HI- 
TECTURE IN ITALY Translated by the 
Contessa Isabel Curtis-Cholmeley in Ber- 
mani With 170 illustrations Svo 
Parchment. $7.00 net 
CHIPPENDALE, SHERATON AND 
HEPPLEWHITE. FURNITURE DE- 


SIGNS Reproduced and 
Munro Bell. Large 4to 
COLLING, JAMES K. 
TECTURE. Illustrated 
” vols., 4to. $18.00 net. 
COLLING, JAMES K. EXAMPLES OF 
ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL FOLIAGE AND 
COLORED DECORATION. With 76 full- 
page lithographic plates and 7S illustra- 
ticns in the text. Large Svo. $10.00 net 
CLOUSTON, K. WARREN. THE CHIP- 
PENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FUR- 


arranged by J 
$15.00, 


GOTHIC ARCHI- 
with 190 plates 


NITURE. With 200 Illustrations. 4to. 
$10.00 net 

DELAMOTTE, P. H. THE ART OF 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE Illus- 
trated with 24 woodcuts and 20 colored 
plates. Royal 4to. $4.50 net. 


DOLLMAN, F.T., AND JOBBINS, J. R. 


ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. Illustrated with 
161 lithographed plates. 2 vols., 4to. 
$18.00) net. 

FLAXMAN, JOHN. CLASSICAL OUT- 
LINE DRAWINGS. Homer's Iliad, Ho- 


mer’s Odyssey, 
siod’s Works 
parts 


Aeschylus’ Tragedies, He- 
and Ways, Theogony. Five 
in one volume. Oblong. $5.00 net 


HARTSHORNE,ALBERT, M.A.,F.S.A. 
OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An Account of 
Glass Drinking Vessels to the End cf the 
Eighteenth Century. Sumptuously Tllus- 
trated. 1 vol. Super royal 4to. $25.00. 


HEPPLEWHITE, A. THE CABINET 
MAKER AND UPHOLSTERER'’S GUIDE 
With about 300 designs. Third edition, 
improved. Folio. $16.00 net. 





HOLME, CHARLES. JAPANESE 
CARVING $1.00) net. 

JONES, INIGO. SOME ARCHITECTURAL 
WORKS Illustrated by H. Inigo Triggs 
and Henry Tanner, Jr. 4 plates, t gether 


WOOD 


with 40 further illustrations. Imperial) 
folio. S15.00 net 

LITCHFIELD, F. POTTERY AND POR- 
CELAIN. Guide to Collectors. With 150 
illustrations and 7 colored plates. Svo. 


SG.00 net 


LITCHFIELD, FREDERICK. ILLUS- 
TRATED HISTORY OF FURNITURE 
With 300 illustrations. Royal Svo. $6.00 

MADOX BROWN, FORD. A 
OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
Hueffer. llustrated Svo. 

MILLER, FRED. ART 
AMATEURS. Svo. $2.00. 

MILLER, FRED. THE TRAINING OF A 
CRAFTSMAN With over 150 illustra- 
tions. Svo. S2.00. 

MILLAR, WILLIAM. PLASTERING, 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE. A practical 
treatise on the art and craft of plastering 
and modelling, with about 38CO illustra- 
tions. Large 4to. $7.50 net 

PERROT. GEORGE, AND CHIPIEZ, 
CHARLES. HISTORIES OF ART. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with colored plates, ean 
black and white reproductions. Royal 
Svo. Cloth, extra, gilt top. 


RECORD 
By Ford M 
$7.50 net 

CRAFTS FOR 


HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 2 
vols. $25.40 net 
HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDEA AND AS- 
SYRIA. 2 vols. $15.00 net. 
HISTORY OF ART IN PHCENICIA 
CYPRUS. 2 vols. $15.00 net. 
HISTORY OF ART IN SARDINIA, JUD®A, 
AND ASIA MINOR. 2 vols. $15.00 net 
HISTORY OF ART IN PHRYGIA, 
LYDIA, CARIA AND LYCEA., } 
HISTORY OF ART IN PERSIA. 
2 vols. $15.00 net 
HISTORY OF ART IN PRIMITIVE GREECE 
2 vols. $15.00 
*.* The set of complete, $75.00 net 
TOWNSEND, W. G. P. PLANT AND 
FLORAL STUDIES. For designers, art 


students, and craftsmen. Illustrated. Svo. 
S2.00 net. 


TOWNSEND, W. G. P. EMBROIDERY; 
OR THE CRAFT OF THE NEEDLE. With 
preface by Walter Crane, and 70 illustra- 
tions. Svo. $1.50 net. 

TOWNSEND, W. G. P. 
DRAWINGS OF 


AND 


12 vols., 


MEASURED 
FRENCH FURNITURE. 
From the ccllection in South Kensington, 
London. In twelve parts. Folio (15 x 11 
inches), $2.25 net, each; complete, $25.00 
net. 





JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth 


Avenue, NEW YORK 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 





Date 
To the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD COMPANY, 14-16 Vesey St., New York. 
Send the ArcuirecruraL Recorp, beginning with 


, to the following address: 


o 


For which I agree to pay Three Dollars a year. 





NOW READY 


The Tenement House Laws of Greater New York 


Edited by WM. J. FRYER 


with Index and Cross-Index. The only volume for ready reference. 
Contains all the Laws and Regulations regarding Tenement House. 


Indispensable to every Architect, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE RECORD AND GUIDE, 14 & 16 Vesey Street, NEW YORK CITY 














